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PREFACE 

During the past decade foreign language instruction has seen a 
shift of emphasis from a reading- literature approach to that of 
development of proficiency in the four language skills: listening, 
speaking, reading and writing. 

Although there are teachers who have studied linguistics, either 
in summer institutes or in regular college courses, there are still 
many who feel the need of a practical course in applied linguistics. 
It is for these teachers that the Foreign Language Section of the 
Texas Education Agency has contracted the services of outstanding 
linguists in French, German, Latin and Spanish to develop the 
syllabi in each of the languages. This syllabus will serve as the 
instructor's manual for each of the courses to be offered to ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers throughout the State. 



Dorothy Davidson, Director, Division of Program Developmeht 

Foreign Language Section 

George M, Blanco Program Director 

Consultants 

Clara F. Gregory Spanish 

Bobby W. LaBouve Latin 

Maria A. Swanson French 
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Notes to Instructor: ~ 

• Participants should raad and familiarize themsoli'es with the 
introductory unit and preface of Moaiton: The Sounds of 
E nglish and Germar) . and take notes on the material presented 
here. 

• The practical., pedagof,ical value of Moulton should be emphasized 
for the classroom teacher of German. 

. Stress importanae of contrastive analysis as a tool for teacher 
but not for student. 
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I. An Introduction to Linguistics 

-Linguistics is the scientific study of language. The term 'scien- 
tific» in this definition indicates that such study is controlled 
and that results can be verified empirically. The methods of lin- 
guistics are many and varied, as are the aspects of language which 
might be studied and the relationships of language to the many 
other facets of human activity. The science of linguistics, in 
all its forms, has provided much which is of value to the field of 
language teaching. A general overview of the field of linguistics, 
at least of some of the major areas of linguistic research, might 
provide soma insights into ideas and concepts to be presented and 
discussed later, while at the same time providing a framework 
within which to interpret individual bits of information which 
come to us from one or another area of linguistic study. 

Linguistics divides language in many different ways, one of the 
more obvious being: a) language as it exists anc' is being spoken 
and written now, as opposed to: b) the historical development of 
•language. A contemporary language, German, for example, or En- 
glish, can be considered as a currently-existing phenomenon, as 
it occurs every day in the minds, mouths and ears of millions of 
speakers of the language, as well as in countless books, magazines, 
letters, documents, etc. A study of language based on this kind 
of raw material is termed a synchronic study. On the other hand, 
a study which treats of the developments whi^h a language has 
undergone over a period of time, a cJtudy of the historic develop- 
n.ent of a language, is called a dlac h^ onlc language study. 
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A diachronic linguistic study can focus on different aspects of lan- 
guage. For example, an individual language can be traced through a 
given period of time; related languages can be compared at different 
periods of time; changes in sound, changes in the forms of words and 
endings, changes in the meanings of individual words can be observed 
and studied; and so on. Quite often, the historical development of 
language gives the only clue to the answer to the frequent question 
of »why?»; further examples: «weg« fvekj vs. »der Weg» rve:k1; »auf 
Erden' vs. 'auf der Erde». 

Students in beginning language courses often want to know will 
certain things happen. For example, a student might ask why the 
plural of »Vater« is »Vater«. Many kinds of answers can be given 
to such a question. Let us consider a few possibilities. An 
answer such as "Simply because that's the way German makes the 
plural of 'Vater'", though accurate in the synchronic sense, is 
quite often not satisfying to a student. On the other hand, a 
detailed historical explanation of the process of umlaut generally 
serves only to confuse the student or to convince the student of 
the depth of the teacher's knowledge, and neither of these results 
•contributes much to language learning. A further possibility, 
which compares similar processes in English, and which can be kept 
very brief, usually satisfies the student's curiosity, at the same 
time perhaps giving a brief insight into the structure of language 
as well as a minute awareness of the fact that German and English 
are really closely related languages: "German, and related lan- 
guages, sometimes form the plurals of nouns by changing the main 
vowel of the noun. English, for example, still has a few examples 
of this type, which are in a sense relics of an earlier stage of 
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the development of the language, e.g., foot;feet, goose :geese, 
man: men. Whereas English has regularized the process of forming 
noun plurals, so that now most plurals are formed by adding 
'-s% German still has several ways of forming plurals, of which 
»Vater:Vater» is just one example." Such an explanation can be 
given in about twenty seconds, and while some might argue that 
this is too great an expenditure of time, it can also be argued 
that the teaching and learning of a foreign languages has goals 
beyond the simple mastery of another tongue. If judiciously used, 
explanations of this type can maintain student Interest and can 
add a bit of life when attention begins to wander. Students can 
thereby be made aware, gradually, that much that happens in lan- 
guage can only be explained in historical terms, and even then not 
entirely satisfactorily. 

Questions beginning with »What» are generally easier to answer 
briefly and accurately. Synchronic linguistic studies deal with 
the 'what' of languages. Any language can conveniently be divided 
into the following aspects for study: the sounds of the language; 
.the ways the sounds are combined into meaningful units; the ways 
in which these meaningful units are arranged in utterances; and 
the meanings of the units. While this is by no means an exhaus- 
tive list of the facets of language which can be studier* , it pro- 
vides a framework within v/hlch some of the more easily observed 
features of language can be dealt with. 

The study of language sounds as sounds, that is, without regard to 
function within the system of the language, is termed phonetics. 
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In phonetic studies the concern is for sounds as they occur, and 
while the subject of phonetics is of course natural languages, 
a^^ are studied as they occur in languages, the focus is 

on the sounds— their production or their acoustic features--but 
not on the ways they pattern in a given language or are used to 
convey meaning. 

Other branches of linguistics focus on different aspects of lan- 
guage. Sociolinguistics, for example, is concerned mainly with 
the role language plays in society, for instance social strati- 
fication (e.g., teen-age .jargon). The study of regional variation 
in a language is called dialectology. Anthropological linguistics 
deals with the interaction of language and culture. The field of 
psycholinguist ics deals with such things as language acquisition, 
the psychological processes involved in speaking, hearing and under- 
standing, with meaning, and the like. 

The results and findings of linguistic studies can be of great 
benefit to the language teacher. Phoneticians, for example, have 
described the sounds of many languages in terms of their production 
and acoustic features, k familiarity with phonetics enables the 
language teacher to help students by analyzing their pronunciation 
and suggesting improvements. And while a thorough knowledge of 
the mechanisms, organs and musculature utilized in speech produc- 
tion might not be necessary for the language teacher, a familiar- 
ity with the ways in which speech sounds are produced can be a 
very useful tool. Further, a realization of the ways sounds are 
organized in native and target languages can help in identifying 
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and coping with learning difficulties. The results of psycholin- 
guistic studies often add insights into language acquisition, the 
effectiveness of various teaching approaches, memory span, child lan- 
guage learning, and so on. The language teacher would do well to 
keep abreast of current research and findings of linguistic science » 

II. Aspects of Language of Interest to Linguists 

and Language Teachers 

• 

In the wake of the abrupt trend away from the traditional grammar- 
translation method of language teaching to heavy emphasis on oral/ 
aural skills and facility, the current language teaching scene 
retains a great deal of the stress on speaking and aural compre- 
hension ability. But cognizance is again being taken of the fact 
that there is a need to be able to read in the foreign language, 
to be able to take in hand a work written in a foreign language 
and to understand and appreciate it first-hand, without the work 
having been pre-digested by a translator. For any translation 
must necessarily show some personal interpretation by the trans- 
lator, to a greater or lesser degree. 

To the ears of a modern high school student, a foreign language 
such as German may sound a bit strange and exotic, but probably 
not as strange and exotic as might be expected. The Toxas high 
school student has undoubtedly heard languages other than English, 
spoken on the street, in parks and playgrounds, in the stores, on 
the radio and television, even in the movies. The "cultural 
shock" of actually realizing and appreciating that people carry on 
their normal day-to-day activities without using English at all 
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has been softened for today's youth. The isolationism of former 
decades has been tempered to a great extent by cross-cultural 
-contacts that were relatively infrequent in the recent past. 

Spoken German resembles spoken English in some of its broader 
features. A person overhearing a German conversation is not 
struck by any great variance in intonation patterns (the external 
form of utterances in terms of pitch and stress sequences and 
patterns), as he might be if the overheard conversation were 
Norwegian, for instance, or Chinese. Nor are the segmental 
phonological features at great variance with English. The major 
features striking the ear as different are ths peculiarly German 
sequence patterns of sounds. 

This is not to imply that German and English are similar in the 
finer features of pronunciation. An in-depth analysis of the 
sound systems of German on the one hand and English on the other 
is presented by Moult on in The Sounds of English and Germar> . A 
brief introduction to phonetics, the study of human speech as 
sounds (chapters 1, 2 & 6), lays foundations for a contrastive 

■ 

study of English and German phonology. 

Just what is a "contrastive study of phonology"? By analyzing 
rather thoroughly the sound of the native language and the sound 
system of the language to be taught (target language), in terms 
of sound types (phonemes) and the various realizations of these 
sound types (allophones) , and by comparing the analyses of the 
two languages, it becomes apparent in which features the languages 
resemble one another and in which features they differ. The results 
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BEST con AVAIUBLE 

of such analyses are usually stated in terms of three kinds of 

situations: 1. areas in which the two languages are similar (both 
_^German and English have a sound-type /ra/, the various kinds of 
which behave much the same in each language.); 2. areas in which 
the two languages differ radically (German has front rounded 
vowels, /ii/ and /b/, and English has no comparable sound-types. 
English has interdental fricatives, the /O/ of 'j^irow' and the HI 
of '^en', but German has no comparable sounds); and 3. areas in 
which the two languages have similar sound-types but different 
realizations or different distributions for the sub-classes (both 
German and English have a /t/ sound-type, but German lacks the 
voiced inter-vocalic variety which occurs in English 'water' , 
•butter', etc; both languages have a sound /ij^/, but in English 
this phoneme can occur either intervocalic as in 'singer' or in 
the sequence /^y/ as in 'finger' , whereas in German the Itjijl se- 
quence does not occur; cf. German 'Finger' and 'singen.' Other ex- 
amples may be needed for individuals who say 'finger' and 'singer' 
the same in English.) Earlier contrastive analyses spoke of only 
two situations, same and different, with the implication that "same" 
was the easier to teach, and "different" was the more difficult. In 
depth analyses, however, probe into the sub-phonemic structures, and 
find it necessary to dif forentiate between "similar" and "similar 
but with differert allophones or distributions," so as to be able to 
separate situations as in the examples ab ove . Obvious differences, 
such as sounds in the target language v/hich do not occur in the 
native language, are far easier to teach (and also to learn) than 
similar sounds which are distributed differently. 

Similarities in the phonological systems of the native language and 
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the target language are often regarded as the easiest to teach and 
learn but care should be exercised in this regard. A careful anal- 
ysis of the respective sound systems shows that there are often many 
incidental differences between similar phonemes and their allophones. 
Indeed, very few of the German sound types are really close to En- 
glish sound types in all their aspects. Cf. haben [habn] , and cabi*-^ 
[k^^b^nj , not Lk^*|bipJ. 

Moulton»s chapters dealing with phonemic analysis of vowels and 
consonants of the tv;o languages (chapters 3, 4, 7, & 8) treat of 
the major sound types of the two languages, dealing with each sound 
type as a class of sounds composed of members which either vary 
freely or are in complimentary (mutually exclusive) distribution. 
This means, for instance, that the German sound-type labeled /t/ 
represents the various forms which the voiceless apico-dental stop 
can assume, depending on the context or environment in which it 
occurs. If German /t/ occurs in initial pre- vocalic position, for 
instance, it is realized as a strongly aspirated stop: [t^). * 
If German /t/ occurs between t;\ro vowels, the first of which is more 
strongly stressed than the second, it is realized as a very weakly 
. aspirated stop: [t»l. If German /t/ occurs before another conso- 
nant, it is realized as an unaspirated stop: (t" ] or[t]. If German /t/ 
occurs in final position, it is realized as either an unaspirated 
stop: (t~], or much less frequently an unreleased stop: [tl]. It 
may be noticed from this presentation that all of the potential 

*A symbol appearing v/ithin vlrgules, / /, represents a sound-type 
(phonema) of a specific language. A symbol appearing within brack- 
ets, [ 1 , represents a sound without reference to its function in 
any specific language, a speech sound as it would be heard by a 
Martian visitor; in other words, a sound regarded simply as a phys- 
ical phenomenon. 

o IS 
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realizations of a phoneme, German /t/ in this case, can conve- 
niently be represented in a phonemic transcription by a single 
symbol, since distributional statements regarding allophones are 
an integral part of a phonemic analysis, and there is no place 
in the German language where any two of the allophones contrast 
(i.e., there is no pair of words which signify different meanings 
because one has (t^l where the other has [t 1 or [t"*]). 

What is true in terms of contrast and distribution of the sound 
class /t/ and the members of the class, (t^l, [t 1, etc., is true 
of all the phonemes of German and of English, indeed of any lan- 
guage • 

What are the implications of this type of analysis (phonemic anal- 
ysis of the native language and of the target language and sub- 
sequent comparison of the two) in terms of classroom teaching? 
Should one try to teach students about phonemes, sound types, 
contrastive analyses and the like? Unless the students are very 
sophisticated linguistically, they do not need to know much about 
the technical aspects of phonological analysis. 

V/hat they need instead is an ability to produce orally the sounds 
and sound patterns of the foreign language, and the ability to 
recognize these sounds and sound patterns v;hen spoken. But some 
insights into the sound patterns of the foreign language can aid 
the teacher in the presentation of phonological material. Awareness 
of potential trouble spots, based on a contrastive analysis, should 
make the teacher attentive to student production involving these 
potential points of conflict. 
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For example, the German 111 usually presents problems for American 
students. All major varieties of Arosrical English have at least 
two kinds of 1-sounds, usually described as light-1 and dark-1 
(more accurately described as non-velarized-1 and velarized-1). The 
distribution of the tv;o varies* from geographical area to geograph- 
ical area, but a safe generalization for American English is that 
Initial 111 ts light (non-velarized) for most Americans, and final 
III following non-front vowels (e.g. /a/, /u/ ) is dark (velariaed). 
German, on the other hand, has no velariaed variety of /l/. Thus 
the teacher should be attentive to American student production of 
items such as »voll», »fall» , »fallen», »sollte». etc., where the 
student's native- language habits will cause him to tend to substi- 
tute dark-1 for the German light-1. In some varities of American 
English the dark-1 may even occur following front vowels, causing 
potential pronunciation problems in items such as German »fiel», 
«will», »Seele», »g«lb» , etc. 

These potential trouble areas, which are presented in some detail 
In i-toulton, should bs considered by the teacher as exactly that: 
• potential trouble areas. There is a higher degree of probability 
of^ pronunciation error by American students for soma German sounds 
than for others. Despite this fact, the teacher should avoid 
drawing too much attention to these points, lest ho predispose the 
students to making mistakes which they might otherv/ise avoid through 
simply imitating an accurate model correctly. In the day-to-day 
oral work in class, however, the teacher should have his ear tuned 
for these areas ani be reaiy to offer immediate correction as soon 
as pronunciation errors are made ; and pronunciation errors can be 
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apotted much more easily in the flow of speech if one knows where 
errors are more likely to occur. 

The area in which probably the most pronunciation errors occur is 
the area of the supraaegmentals . This terra includes the intona- 
tional features of language: stress (that is, relative loudness 
of individual syllables), pitch (that is, the relative musical 
pitch of individual syllables), and juncture (that is, the way 
individual sounds are strung together in sequence). Other 
suprasegmental considerations include length (the relative lengths 
of individual sounds) and timing (the overall rhythm of the lan- 
guage). As with most aspects of pronunciation, the suprasegmental 
features of a language are usually best learned by imitating a 
competent model, but the teacher can be more effective if he has a 
knowledge of the peculiarities of the native and the target lan- 
guages. 

Sounds by themselves can be a very interesting topic of investiga- 
tion, but are only one facet of language. The ways in v/hich sounds 
are put together into meaningful units, the » acoustic shape » of 
these units, as well as the combinatory patterns of the units, make 
up what is called tho morphology of a language. Just as the mini- 
mal sound type is called a phoneme, a minimal meaningful unit is 
called a morpheme . Hov; many units of meaning are contained in the 
word »Frauen'? The first part of the word which has a meaning is 
»Frau» (it has a meaning in itself.) The remainder of the word, '-on', 
has a kind of meaning also, in that «-en' signifies 'plural*. Con- 
sider then 'GesQtze*. It is also made up of tv/o parts, 'Oesetz' 

er|c / 8 
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and »-e». The '-e» signifies plurality in the larae my that »-en» 
signifies plurality In 'Frauen*. It would seem reasonable then to 
say that 'Frau* Is a morpheme, •Geaet2» is a morpheme, and that 
•-en» and »-e» are diffe.rent forms of a morpheme whose meaning Is 
•plural* or 'more than one*. The study of the meaningful units of 
language is called morphology or morphemic a . 

Proceeding to the next stage, we can consider the ways in which 
these meaningful units are combined into meaningful utterances — 
sentences, questions, exclamations, commands, etc. This facet of 
language is knov;n as s^nta;^ . The word order of various kinds of 
utterances, for example, is a function of the syntax of a language. 
Syntax also refers to the function of items within a sentence and 
the relationships of the items to each other and to the sentence 
as a v/hole. Here again a contrastive study of native and target 
languages can provide an indication of potential trouble spots. 
German declarative sentences, as an example, have a fixed verb 
position in terms of syntactic units, that is, the verb is 
restricted to second position in such sentences. English, on the 
•other hand, shows a different kini of verb positioning, in that It 
is less rigidly fixed. Compare the two utterances. 

"Leider ipt er nicht hier." 
"Unfortunately he is not here." 

German word order, if uaed in the English, would produce an utter- 
ance which is not gran-jTittlcal in English: ♦Unfortunately is ho 
not here. Similarly EngllGh v/cri order applied to -lerman words 
would produce a non-grammatical utterance; ♦Leider er ist nicht 
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hier (A star or an asterisk placed irnediately bafore a word or 
a phi ; indicates that what follows is non-gramraatical, that it ir^ay 
be made up of items which are part of some language, perhaps the 
language in question, but that the parts are put together in a way 
that is not grammatical for the language In question* A further 
example would be *Fraua; »Frau» is grammatical in German, and '-s* 
is a plural marker for certain nouns, such as 'Auto' or 'Park', 
but '-S' does not occur attached to 'Frau', either as plural 
marker or as a genitive marker, therefore the form *Praus is non- 
grammatical as far as standard German grammar is concerned)* 

The meanings of individual words and expressions is the subject 
matter of the field of semantics. Of particular interest to the 
language teacher are such considerations as meanings, frequency 
of occurence of v/ords, the ways in \^hich morphemes can bo combined 
to form more complex lexical items, and the numbers and kinds of 
lexical items which should be included in any particular language 
course. The results of semantic and lexical Investigations can 
provide answers to som-s of the questions in this area, and can 
•shed light on solutions to Lome of the problems. 

III. The Study of Sounds 

Phonetics . Phonetics is the study of human speech sounds. One of 
the most obvious and readily apparent characteristics of human 
beings is speech. Speech is so naturally u part of human beings 
that a person who doss not or cannot speak is considered exceptional. 
For the purposes of the present discussion, speech will be considered 
to be "meaningful (at least potentially meaningful) vocal communicate. 
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between human beings." V/e will disregard for the time being snoring, 
whistling, and other vocal symbols which do not fit into the lin- 
guistic system of a given language. 

The sounds of language can be considered from several different 
aspects: production, reception, the transitional state between 
production and reception* Sounds are considered fTom the point of 
view of production by the branch of phonetics called articulatory 
Phonetics . Phonetics concerns itself with the reception 

of speech sounds. The study of speech sounds between the time they 
leave the mouth of the producer and the time they strike the ear of 
the hearer is called acoustic phonetics . 

Auditory phonetics has traditionally been centered in the science 
of audiology, in consideration of the effect speech sounds have on 
the ear of the listener, on the listener's ability to differentiate 
betv/een different sounds and to interpret them. Teachers of foreign 
languages need concern themselves only marginally with such con- 
siderations, since a parson's ability to hear and differentiate 
soundj is tied up to a great extent with his ability to produce 
such soMnds. 

Acoustic phonetics? is a science which involvea the use of rather 
sophisticated and expensive equipment. In acoustic phonetics the 
subject of investigation ia the effect produced by speech acts, by 
the movementc and forces of speech organs, on the transmitting 
medium (air in nearly all cases). The coniponit i on of sp&ech sounds 
is studied, for exair.pio t!;o cojuponant frequencies, relative forces. 
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perceived frequencies, duration in real time, the specific effects 
of one speech sound on surrounding sounds, and the like. 

Insofar as the language teacher is concerned, the results of acoustic 
and auditory phonetic studies are useful mainly as verifications of 
ideas that have long been hypothesized but have not been provable 
until recently, as the result of the development of the various 
recording devices and such instruments as the sound spectrograph. 
Consider for example the initial sound of the Snglish «cow» or the 
German 'Kuh'. If a speaker places hia vocal organs in position to 
produce either of these initial sounds, but does not alloiv himself 
to produce the following sound, it becomes apparent that either of 
these k-sounds is really not a sound at all, but rather a period of 
silence* (Instructor: Have participants articulate a k-sound and 
hold it for a 5-6 second psriod; a^^k vihat they hear. If not con- • 
vlnced, suggest that each person articulate either a k-sound or a 
t-sound, then place the hand in front of the face and turn to the 
person next to him for identification; of course, until a voiceless 
atop is released, it cannot be identified unless the position of the 
speech organs can be seen). A visual display of the sound waves of 
speech corroborates this statement: The period occupied by the 
production of the k-aound of »cow' or »Kuh» is shov/n to bs silent. 
*%'one the less, the identity of the sound is clear from the effect it 
has on contiguous aounds. Similarly in reai language iiituations, 
even though voiceless stop^ have no audibJe reality in themselves; 
other than a period of time, their identity is unmistakable, due 
ultimately to the effect of movoments of the speech org.ina toward 
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or away from their production. A sound such as the initial sound 
of English • shoot » or Qferman »Schuh», on the other hand, is so 
distinctive that it can be identified immediately, even in isola- 
tion. Indeed, English speakers even utilize this sound alone as a 
symbol: »Shhhl». 

The study of speech sounds from the point of view of production ia 
called articulatory phonetics. Here the frame of reference is the 
vocal mechanism of th© producer. Teaching a person to produce a 
foreign language Involves teaching new skills, first of all the 
skill of accurate pronunciation. Teaching pronunciation, as with 
teaching most other skills, is generally most economically ac- 
complished by first making the learner aware of the motions and 
positions required, then having him practice these motions and 
positions until they bocome subconscious (or as nearly ao as pos* 
sible). Kow in order to instruct others in the production of new 
sounds, it can be extremely helpful if the teacher is himself aware 
of the mechanisms utilized in the production of the sounds. This 
is not to say that the student needs to be able, for example, to 
'identify and name the individual muscles which are in turn contracted 
and relaxed in tha production of a new sound; but if he has some 
tactile av;areness of the organs ana mechanisma involved, his job can 
generally be made simpler. 

Language, as we hav*^ seen, is a nystem of elomento, limited in 
number, v/hich can be ciijtinguijhed from one another by more or less 
fixed characteristics. Evidence of this io given by the fact that 
iangjages having an alphabetic system of writing, Knglich and Oerir.an 



among them, are able to represent, more or less unambiguously, all 
spoken communication by utilizing a rather small set of graphic 
eymbols— the letters of the language's alphabet. Granted, am- 
biguities are possible within written languag(5, and use of am- 
biguities and extensions of the normal meanings of words plays a 
great role in expression— literature, for example— nonetheless all 
words which fall within the vocabulary of a language can be written 
v/ithout introducing new elements into the alphabet. Thus it is 
useful to have a system for describing the sounds of language which 
makes use of a grid composed of a limited number of labels. First 
let us examine the vocal mechanism and assign labels to portions of 
the mechanism (the division into portions is sometimes arbitrary in 
that the division is only fine enough to enable us to identify and 
label the major sound typos of languages), and then use these labels 
to identify some language sounds. 

Speech is a means of aadible communication which utilises, in the 
production aspect, muscles, tissuas, organs, and a system all of 
which have their prin;ary biological function in other processes. 
• Beginning v/ith the source of the air stream (jn most sounds), the 
lungs have as their primary function respiration, that is, the ex- 
change of gasses between the air and the blood stream. In speech, 
the lungs serve as the storage space for the air v;hich Initiates 
and carries the sounds. Indeed the entire speech tract, including 

the bronchial tubes, the trachea, the larynx, the pharyngeal, 

buccal and nasal cavitiey, have reiipiration as th'^ir primary 
biological function. In fact, the huir.an body po3;iesycs no single 
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organ of speech in the biological sense, i.e., there is no organ 

whose primary function is to produce speech sounds. 

(Refer to page 21a and use transparency) 
The air stream leaving the lungs is caused to vibrate, on leaving 

the body, in patterned ways which set the surrounding air in motion, 

a kind of motion which is within the realm of sound. That is to 

say, the organs associated with speech are able to impose on the 

surrounding air the kinds of vibrations which can be heard, as sound, 

by a human ear* Let us trace the path of the air stream, from the 

time it begins moving out of the lungs, until it reaches the outside. 

Pressure is exerted on the lungs, either by the rib cage or the 

diaphragm, or by a combination of the two. This pressure causes the 

air contained within the lungs to escape, provided there are no 

barriers to its flow, first through the bronchial tubes, which join 

to form the trachea, or windpipe. The trachea is in effect a tube, 

made up of a number of incomplete rings of cartilage, one above the 

other. Joined to each other by elastic connective tissue. The 

cartilaginous rings are open on the back or dorsal side, where the 

trachea lies along the esophagus. The uppermost ring, however, is 

• complete and is somewhat heavier than the others, resembling a signet 

ring, with the seal or heavier portion on the dorsal side. It is 

called the cricoid cartilage, from the Ore.ek word for ring. The 

cricoid cartilage forms the upper limit of the trachea and the lower 

limit of the next portion of the tube, the larynx. 

The larynx, often called the ♦voice box*, is composed of several 
cartilages, and contains tlie vocal fol.is, or vocal cords. The 
largest cartilage is the thyroid cartilage, or shield cartilage. 



It supports the vocal folds and the muscles and tissues which 
adjust the vocal folds. The thyroid cartilage is wrapped around 
the sides and front of the tube but is not closed in the back. 
In shape it resembles a plow or cow catcher. The vocal folds are 
attached to the inner surface of the thyroid cartilage in such a 
way that they meet at the front but not at the back. The back 
edges of the vocal folds are attached to a pair of cartilages which 
are more or less pyramid-shaped, called the arytenoid cartilages. 
Movements of the arytenoids can cause the vocal folds to stretch and 
become tense, to join at their inner edges, or to be widely opened 
as they must be for breathing. 

The primary biological function of the larynx is to serve as a 
stopper for the air stream. The vocal folds are designed in such a 
way as to be able to prevent air from entering the lungs when the 
folds are brought iightly together. This stoppage is essential for 
many movements of the arms, many of the muscles of which have their 
attachment on or around the rib cage. Lifting heavy objects would 
be nearly impossible if the vocal folds did not function in this way. 
•Another portion of the mascles which make up the vocal folds, called 
the ventricular folds or 'false vocal folds', can be closed to prevent 
air from leaving the lungs, essential in many biological processes, 
including childbirth and elimination from the alimontary canal. 

The larynx opens into a ca'/ity kno;/n as the pharynx or pharyngeal 
cavity. This in the portion of the nube from immediately behind thft 
opening of the laryiix up to the opening of the o.^rxl and nasal cavi- 
ties. The pharynx servos the loublc biological function of being the 
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passage for both air and food. All air entering the lungs, whether 
through the mouth or nose, must pass through the pharynx, and all 
food must pass through the pharynx on its way from the mouth to the 
esophagus. 

Beyond the pharyngeal cavity lie the oral and nasal cavities. In 
speech, the nasal cavity serves as a resonance chamber for nasal 
sounds, such as /m/ or /n/ , and as a secondary resonance chamber for 
nasalized vowels (which are much more prominent in English than in 
German). In the biological sense, the nasal cavities serve to house 
the organs of smell and serve as warming chambers for air that is 
inhaled through the nostrils. 

The oral cavity as such provides resonance cavities which can be 
changed in shape and size by movements of the tongue, jaw and lips, 
enabling a person to produce the wide range of vowel sounds which 
are characteristic of jpeech. The oral ca^'ity housos the tongue, 
that very complex, moveable organ which, in conjunction v;ith the 
roof of the mouth (palate and velum) is responsible for tba 
distinctive characteristics of f?o many spoevih sounds. The tongue 
is the r.rgan of the sense of taate, and is used in the processes of 
chewing and swal lowing:;. 

For the purpose of label Lr.n; spoech sounds, the roof of the oral 
cavity is generally divided into tho following -/.ones (from front to 
back): the teeth; the tooth ridge, or alveolar ridp;e; the palat--^ 
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(the bony portion of the roof of the mouth, from the alveolar ridge 
back to the fleshy soft palate); the velum, or soft palate; and the 
uvula, the fleshy, cone-shaped body which hangs suspended from the 
rear center of the velum. In speech the first three of these zones 
serve as points of articulation for the various areas of the tongue, 
and the fourth is used to produced trilled sounds (as in the German 
uvular "R"). Biologically, the first zone, the alveolar ridge, is 
the area in which the upper front teeth are anchored; the second and 
third form the upper portion of the oral cavity and the separation 
between the oral and nasal cavities: the last, the uvula, is 
biologically rather useless except perhaps as a sensing organ to 
triger regurgitation. 

Once v/e proceed from identifying sounds simply as physical phenomena 
and begin to consider how they pattern and function within a specific 
language, we begin to move from phonetics to phonemics. V;hether n cer- 
tain sound is termed a conronant or n vowel, for instance, may depend 
upon v/hat language it occurs in. Generally speaking, a vowel can be 
defined phonetically as a central resonant oral continuant. (The tex^m 
•♦central* means that the air stranm passes over the center of the tongue 
[back to front] and eliminates the laterals (aee page 26); the torm 
♦resonant* indicates that tho sound has a harmonic structure, that 
is, a fundamental frequency and harmonics that are whole number 
multiples of the fundamental; the term ♦oral* indicates that th^ 
air stream passes mainly through the mouth cavity, even though in 
some vov/'3ls [nasalized vovntjIs-I a portion of the air stream may pass 
through the nasal cavitie.:; the term ♦oraP eliminatfis the nasals, 
3.g. (m ] and In], fro.n the vowel category, for wliilo na;ial sounds 
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are resonant and continuant, they more often pattern us consonants 
than as vowels [as in syllabic nasals]; the term * continuant* implies 
that vowels are sounds which can be prolonged for a period of time* 
More simply stated , a vowel is a voiced sound in vthich the air passes 
through the oral cavity without obstruction.) Having defined vowel, 
a consonant can be defined as any speech sound that is not a vowel. 

A phoneme is a class of speech sounds in a language such that all 
members of the class occur in complimentary distribution or free 
variation. For example, German has several kinds of *p* sounds: 
the initial sound in *passen* is strongly aspirated (symbolized 
phonetically as tP^Di the »p»-sound in »sparen' is not noticeably 
aspirated (symbolized [p]); the final sound in *ab* is not only 
unaspirated, it is often not even released (symbolUed [pi]}. 
But the onvironments in which each of these types of *p* -sound 
occurs are mutually excluaivo, that is, the aspirated [p^] does not 
occur often »s» ; the unaspirated (p) doea not occur initially, nor 
does the unreleased (p*'] , and so on. This kind of distribution 
is called » complimentary distribution'. In the word »ab» the final 
• sound is often unreleased [pi 1, but the una-pirated Ip ], which iii 
released but not followed by a puff of air, can occur and does 
usually. The occurronco of unaspirated (p"* 1 at the end of 'ab' 
does not, however, change the meaning of the word. This phenomenon 
is knovm as free variation. 

The various kinds of 'p* -sounds, which occur in different environ- 
ments, are knov/n as »allophones» . V/hile two languages might each 
have a phoneme /p/, the kinds of allophones or the distribution of 
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the allophonos can differ froai language to language and usually 
does* 

IV. English and German Sounds 

Having roughly defined vowel and consonant, let us move to a con- 
sideration of the sounds of English and German. Consonants are 
generally classified according to articulator and point of articula- 
tion, manner of articulation, and as voiced or voiceless. By 
designing a grid with articulator and point of articulation along 
one axis and manner of articulation along the other axis, it is 
possible to systematically list the consonant sounds of a language. 
Chart 1 below lists the consonants of English, Chart 2 the consonants 
of German. The following are brief definitions of the labels that 
are used in the charts, first the manners of articulation, then the 
articulator-point of articulation labela: 

stop-^ound in which the air passage is closed off 

completely at some point; 
nasal- -sound in which the oral cavity is closed off 
completely at some point but the nasal passage 
is opdn to the passage of air; 
laterals-sound in which the oral cavity is blocked 
along the center (front to back) by the 
tongue , but the air is free to pass over one 
or both sides of the tongue; 
flap or trill- -sound in which there is a momentary 

stopage of the air stream (repeated for trill); 
fricative- -sound in v/hich the air stream is restricted, 

not by complete closure but by n constriction at 

til 
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some point in the oral cavity, a constriction 
sufficiently narrov; to cause turbulence in the 
air stream; 

semivowel —iSound which has the characteristics of a 
vowel but functions as a consonant in a given 
language ; 

bilabial •••involving the lower lip as articulator and 

the upper lip as point of articulation; 
labio-dental --involving the lov/er lip as articulator 

and the upper teeth as point of articulation; 
dental— tip of tongue as articulator and upper teeth 

as point of articulation; 
alveolar— tip or blade of tongue as articulator and alveolar 

ridge as point of articulation; 
palato-alveolar— mid tongue a^ articulator and front region of 

palate as point of articulation; 
palatal--mid tongue as articulator and mid palate as point of 

articulation ; 

velar— back tongue as articulator and velum as point of 
.articulation ; 

uvular--back tor^gue as articulator and uvular region of velum 
as point of articulation; 

glottal --vocal folds held tightly together (rele?i;je of this 
closure results in the glottal stop which almost alv/ayc 
occurs at the baginning of German words which begin with 

ft 

a vowel). 
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Many of the sound categories represented in the chart can occur as 
•ither a voiced sound (vocal folds /ibrating) or a voiceless sound 
(vocal folds open and not vibrating). Where two symbols appear 
together in a square on the chart, the first represents the voice- 
less, the second the voiced phoneme* V/here a single symbol appears 
in a square, only one phoneme is found in the language (it is a 
voiced phoneme except in the case of /h/ for English /V, /q/, /x/, 
and /h/ for German). 
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Vowels are usually charted somewhat dlffer<sntly from the consonants. 
By eonsiderlng the position in the mouth of the highest point of 
the tongue during the production of various vowels, one can place 

vowels on a grid which lists various tongue hsights on the vertical 
axis and the front-to-back dimension on the horizontal axis. A 
further consideration necessary in the study of vowels is the dis- 
position of the lips during production. Whereas in English all 
front and central vowels are produced without noticeable lip 
rounding, Qerman has both unrounded and rounded front vowels* In 
both languages the lips are rounded for back vowels (some languages, 
though, have unrounded back vowels, which will not bo considered 
here)* The charts below show the vowel phonemes of English (Chart 3) 
and German (Chart 4)* 
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The following are examples of the vowels of English In words: 

/iy/ «beat» 

/!/ 'bit* 

/ey/ »bait» 

/e/ »bet» 

fi^l »bat» 

/i/ * passes* (second syllable} 

1^1 tbut* 

/a/ »hot» 

/uw/ 'boot' 

/u/ »put» 

i ml »boat» 

♦ caught » 

/ay/ 'bite* 

/aw/ »bout» 

/ oy/ »boy» 

The German vowels are Illustrated below as they occur In words: 

/!:/ 'bieten* 

/i/ 'bitten* 

/e:/ 'be ten* 

/e/ 'Bett* 

/u/ *fuhlen* 

/ii/ *fullen* 

/o:/ »Goethe» 

/b/ »G5tter* 

/<^/ »bitte' (second syllable) 

'AW 
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/a:/ »Tag» 

/a/ 'Mann' 

/u:/ 'spuken' 

/ u/ » spucken* 

/o:/ »Ton» 

/o/ ♦ Tonne ♦ 
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In the sessions that follow, comparisons will be drawn between 
the English and German consonant and vowel systems. Similarly, 
the suprasegmental features of the two languages will be 
compared, and in all of these comparisons, similarities will be 
discussed, as well as differences in the two languages* systems, 
with an eye toward easing the task of teaching pronunciation, 
and making it easier for students to acquire an accurate pronun- 
ciation of German. 

Assignment: Read chapters 1-5 of Moulton. 
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Review of Previous Session. (A number of questions can be 
asked of the participants. As with most review questions, there 
is usually no single correct answer but sample answers of the 
kind that should be arrived at eventually are provided in paren- 
theses. As participants supply answers, instructor should com- 
ment on their appropriateness, completeness and applicability 
as regards the language teaching situation.) 

1* What is Phonetics? 

(The study of the sounds of language, not necessarily 
a specific language, Acoustic phonetics deals with 
the effects that speech sounds have on the surrounding 
medium [most often, the air). Auditory phonetics deals 
with the perception of speech sounds. Articulatoi^y 
phonetics studies the production of speech sounds. ) 

2. Of what use can phonetics be to the language teacher? 
(Help in explaining production of sounds. A teacher 
with some phonetic training can be a much bettei' Judge 
of student production of new sounds, can often pinpoint 
trouble area and offer brief, useful, immediate help. 
An awareness of the various mechanisms utilized in 
the production of speech sounds is a necessity to the 
teacher if he is to judge and offer remedial help. 
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3. (from Moulton, Chapter 1) Why Is it so hard for American 
students to produce the /x/ of »doch» , the /ii;/ of 'Tur^, 
and other new sounds? 

(Muscular habits developed through countless hours of 
producing English sounds have mad© the production of 
English sounds automatic, and new sounds require new 
habits. The new habits, the use of new muscles or new 
combinations of muscles, must be acquired, at first 
through more or less conscious control which hopefully 
becomes automatic eventually*) 

4* (from Moulton, Chapter 1) V/hat is the difference be- 
tween phonetics and phonemics? 

(Phonetics seeks to identify every feature of a speech 
sound, but phonemics deals only with those features 
which are distinctive. The phonemic difference be- 
tween /p/ and /b/, for example, is mainly the absence 
or presence of voicing, but the phonetic difference 
between the p-sounds of English or German and the 
b-sounds are many: some p-sounds are aspirated, or 
followed by a puff of air, but no b-soundo are aspi- 
rated; p-sounds are generally shorter in duration than 
b-sounds; and so on. But the one feature which can 
always be used to decide whether a sound ic /p/ or 
/b/ , in English as v;eli as Gorman, Ir. the presence or 
absence of voicing, that is, whether the vocal folds 
are vibrating or not. 

o 
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(from Moulton, Chapter 2) How are consonants usually 
Identified and classified? 

(According to presence or absence of voicing, place of 
articulation and manner of articulation, e.g., voice- 
less bilabial stop— [p]; voiced dental fricative— 
li] .) 

What is responsible for the presence or absence of 
voicing? 

(The vocal folds. If they are held open, air passes 
through with little or no resistance. If they are held 
closed with only enough muscular tension that the air 
stream can periodically force its way through, causing 
a rapid series of openings and closings, the result is 
a sound which is called 'voiced'. Usually this alter- 
nate opening and closing of the vocal folds occurs be- 
tween 65 and 100 times per second (65 to 100 cycles per 
second) for adult male voices, 120-160 times per second 
for adult female voices, and between 200 and 500 times 
per second for young children's voices.) 

Identify the articulators and points of articulation 
that are necessary in the identification of German and 
English sounds. 

(A transparency of a cross section of the head should 
be shown. Participants should have hand-outs with 
cross section of head but no labels, labels can be 
added as they are discussed. After going through all 
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labels, another transparency can be shown, this one 
with labels already added.] 

(articulators: lower lip; tongue tip[pr apexK blade, 
front, back; glottis [for glottal stop 1; points of 
articulation: upper lip, upper teenth, alveolar ridge, 
palate, velum [soft palate), uvula; in addition, the 
velic and the back wall of the nasal pharynx should be 
mentioned, since a closure here makes sounds non-nasal, 
and an opening makes sounds nasal if there is another 
closure. ) 

What are the manners of articulation which are used 
in the production of English and German consonants? 
(stop, fricative, nasal, lateral, trill, affricate, 
sibilant, flap; it should be pointed out that a 
sibilant is a kind of fricative and is listed 

t 

separately by Moulton in order to simplify later 
phonemic considerations; likewise, a flap is a kind 
of stop, and a trill is a rapid seriea of flaps or 
stops, and that these three categories are listed 
separately for simplification later on. An affricate, 
in the phonetic sense, is a stop followed immediately 
by a fricative that is produced at the same point as 
the stop, and here the category is mentioned because 
English has two affricates which function phonemically 
in much the same way as the simple stopf^. ) 




BEST con mm\t 

Moulton separates sibiilants frcn the other fricatives 
in order to be able to present more concise charts of 
the consonant phonemes of English and German. Bearing 

in mind that English has a pair of stop-consonant phonemes 
which phonetically are alveolar rather than dental, fill 
in the coR5onant phonemes of English in Chart 1 (from 
Moulton) and the consonant phonemes of German in Chart 2 
(from Moulton). 

Chart 1 
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BEST COPY mum 

(Distribute blank charts which participants should fill in 
well as they oan. Provided below are filled-in charts, 
which can be gone over together so that participants 

can SQQ whether they have filled in their charts 
correctly or not. ) 

Chart 1 
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(Participants' attention should be called to the 
differences betv/een the two charts, v/ith the caution 
that these differences are on the phori«^mic level and 
do not by any ineani; indicate all th** differences between 
the conjjonnnt jyr.tenu; of Engli^ii and r*»-»nr.an.) 
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I* Teaching Pronunciation 

A. A Phonatlc or a Phonemic Approach? 

In considering the problema involved in teaching accurate 
pronunciation of Oerman to speakers of English, the teacher must 
bear in mind that the student has mastered all the phonetic 
detail of English as well as the phonemic system, and that he 
has been using these speaking skills for so tr^ny years (since 
ago four or five at least) that t! sy have become not only 
automatic but indeed subconscious. The average speaker of a 
language at. the age of a junior or senior high school student 
is unaware of the various portions of the speech mechanism ^nd 
can consciously control them only with great difficulty and much 
conscious, effort* if the student is to achieve any mastery of 
the sound system of a second language, the teacher must be 
aware of the problems facing the student. With new sounds, such 
as the /ii:/ or cf German, the student -u^^ually has less 
difficulty c.han with familiar sounds in unfamiliar environments, 
such as the light (non-velarized) variety of /]/ following tack 
vov;els as in Geman *voll» or 'fallen*. 

In the case of new sounds, a person tends to try to interpret 
in terms of his own sound system. If a person hears the C^J 
sound of German *kuhl* and u.'ies to reproduce it, the first attempt 
will probably be something like English ♦keol» since the vov;ol in 
^ksol* is the closest thing English has to the German high front 
roundad vowel. If the atudent sees ♦kiihl* written before he hns 
associated the letter *u' with the i;ound iu) , he will probably 
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be tempted to try to produce some kind of high back rounded 
vowel due to the Influence of the English spelling habits in 
such words as 'cute* or »cube». In either situation, though, 
since English has no front rounded vowels, the student must 
acquire a new set of habite, and effort spent toward this end 
will not be interfered with by existing habits which require 
the production of other related sounds in the environment in 
question* 

The teaching of pronunciation must take into account both the 
phonetic detail of the native and target languages and the 
phonemic systems of the two. The student needs to be able to 
produce the sounds of German, and the degree of accuracy that 
he is able to achieve, the degree of "nativeneas" which his 
pronunciation exhibits, r.ust be measured in phonetic terms. A 
phoneme is, after all, a non-pronounceable abstraction, since 
it is a class of sounds. The actual sounds that are produced 
by speakers are realisations of sub-members of these sound 
classes, the allophones. Eventually the studont will come to 
group sounds together into classes, will begin to internaliae 
the phonemic systom of German, but when he is actually performing 
in the language, he needs to be able to perform with pnonetic 
accuracy. 

. t'iiing the Results of a Contractive Artalysi:: in the Teaching of 
Pronunciatior.. 
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By first analyzing the sound structure of the native language 
and the target language and then comparing them point by point, 
one can predict with a fair degree of assurance those areas in 
which a student is most likely to have difficulty. A comparison 
of the consonant systems of English and German (as in Moulton, 
Chapter 5) shows, for example, that both English and German have 
a bilabial nasal phoneme , /m/ , and that the allophonic distribu- 
tions are very similar in the two languages. On the basis of 
such a comparison, it is safe to predict that English speakers 
will have little difficulty with German /m/, or that German 
spoakers will have little difficulty with English /m/. 

The situation is somewhat different for the German /r/ phoneme, 
however. English has a phoneme Ivi also, but it is quite 
different from the German /r/ in its phonetic reality, German 
/r/ follov;ing a vowel, in word-final position or before a 
consonant (as in 'der* or 'fahrtMis usually pronounced as a vocalic 
off -glide toward a lov/er-back unrounded vowel, CS3« German /r/ 
preceding a vowel or between vowels (as in *Reise» or *Toren* ) 
is, for most speakers of German, a voiced uvular trill, \jC\, 
or a voiced uvular fricative , fir] (though some speakers of German 
use an apicoalveolar trill, or even a flap which is phonetically 
similar to the voiced 't* of English 'better^, 'butter', etc.). 
The various German Ivi sounds, which are all represented in the 
writing system v;ith the letter S'', boar almost no phonetic 
resemblance to English iti sounds, v/hich are a.lso represented 
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in writing with the letter »r'. A comparison of the German and 
the English consonant systems shows the differences between 
German ivl and English Ivi and indicates that there is at least 
a potential problem for the English speaker learning German 
when it comes to the German /r/ sounds. 

II. Consonants. 

Consonants are generally defined as non-vowel sounds. The reason 
for this apparently negative definition lies in the nature of con- 
sonants. The accoustic features of consonants are so diverse that 
it is much simpler to define vowels first and then to lump all 
other speech sounds into a single category. Moult on summarizes the 
various kinds of consonants into eight groups: stops, fricatives, 
nasals, laterals, trills, affricates, sibilants and flaps. Note 
that the common feature of consonants is that there is an audible 
obstruction in the air stream. The International Phonetic Associa- 
tion (the I. P. A.) identifies one other ciitegory of consonants, yi^ . . 
frictionless continuants and semivowels. Further, the I. P. A. groups 
trills and flaps together, and lists sibilants as a kind of fricative, 
which indeed they are. The I. P. A. also divides laterals into two 
groups, lateral fricatives and lateral non- fricatives (a distinction 
which is not important to either uerman or English, since neither 
language has lateral fricatives). 

Consonant sounds can be voiced or voiceless, r.hat is, the voca'. 
cords can either be vibrating (voicing) or car: be hold open 
sufficiently to allow the air stream to pass unhindered through 
the opening of the glotti.^ (the space between the vornl cords 
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when they are open). Although any consonant can have a voiced 
and a voiceless variety (as with [^pj - [^h3)» the nasflls, laterals, 
trills and flaps are usually voiced (at least in English and 
German), thus only one symbol is usually recognised for each 
type of these sounds. In a phonetic transcription, a voiceless 
variety of one of these sounds is usually indicated by a small 
open circle beneath the iiymbol for the voiced variety (ex.: 1^2) • 

A stop is a speech sound in which the air stream is stopped 
completely, both by having the velic closed so that no air can 
pass through the nasal passages, and by a complete closure at some 
other point in the vocal tract. A stop can be unrcJeased, as in 

English •Stopl*, [slap''], or it can be released, usually by 
opening the closure in the oral cavity. (Nasal release is also 
posi.nble, as in English 'kitten* or German 'hf.ben* rha:bif].) 

A fricative is a sound in which the nasal passage is closed 
at the velic, and there is a constriction in the vocal tract 
sufficient to cause turbulence in the air stream. The fricative 
[s], for example, is produced by closing the velic, forming a 
narrow slit between the lower lip and the upper teeth, and forcing 
the air to pass through this alit. The con:-tri ction in the path 
of the air stream at the point where th« lip and teeth are 
together causes the air to vibrate at a rithcr high frequency 
and in a non-period In manner (that ir. , a f'ricativo io a *noiro» 
in the accouijtic ijor.i-e of the word, a noi^.-period i c or irregular 
vibration spre^diu/?: over a range of i'raMiuonc Lr.. ; the noiso of 
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Ifj is concentrated In an area from 6000 to 6000 cycles per second). 

A nasal is a sound in which the velic is open but there is a 
closure somewhere in the oral cavity. Nasals are usually voiced 
but voiceless varieties occur following voiceless fricatives in 
such words as English *snow* or German 'Schnee' . 

A lateral is a sound in which some portion of the center line 

of the tongue (front to back) is against the roof of the mouth, 

but one or both sides of the tongue is not touching, so that 

the air stream is diverted to the side(Q) of the mouth. In 

English and German, the lateralis are usually volcc^d, but here 

again voiceless varieties occur following other voiceless consonants, 

as in English 'play', German 'Plata*. 

A trill is an intermittent stop series, i.e., either the 
tongue tip or the uvula is caused to alternately close and open 
the air stream passage by the force of the air stream passing 
over it. 

A flap Is one cycle of a trill, i.e., the tongue tip or the 
uvula is caused to make one cloi;ure and one opening In rapid 
succession. 

A sibilant is a fricative in which the turbulnnt air stream 
is directed against the top of the lower teeth. The term is 
merely a convenient general term for Cs!l,LS3, C:i3, and Ll3 and 
similar sounds. (Acoustically the sibilant:^ are the noisiest 
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fricatives, with noise in a wide band of frequencies, roughly 
■Vom 3500 to dOOO cycles per second*) 

An affricate is not really a single sound but a series of 
sounds: a stop followed by a homorganic (produced at the same 
point as the stop) fricative. The term affricate is not a 
phonetic term but a phonemic one, since the same series of 
sounds might function as a unit phoneme in one language but as 
a series of two phonemes in another. 

The I. P. A. classification "frictionless continuants and 
semivowels" contains the following sounds that are used in 
English or German: Lw], LH] , Lj] and G*J . W is the initial 
sound in English «run», 'read» , etc., for most speakers of 
American English. Cj] can be used as the initial sound of 
English 'yes*, German »Jq». fq] is the initial sound in a 
careful pronunciation of 'when*, 'which*. 
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(Use Transparency) 

Consonants are further claasified according to the articulator 
(the movable portion of the speech mechanism) used in production 
and the point of articulation (the immovable portion of the speech 
mechanism with which the articulator articulates). The consonants 
of English and German can be described in terms of these articulators: 
lower lip, tongue tip (also called the apex), tongue blade (front 
of top portion of the tongue, the portion of the tongue which lies 
below the alveolar ridge when the tongue is at rest in the mouth), 
front of dorsum of tongue (area of tongue which lies below the 
palate when tongue is at rest), and back of dorsum of tongue (area 
of tongue which lies below the velum when tongue is at rest). 
The following points of articulation are needed to describe English 
and German consonants (following each point of articulation in 
parentheses are the articulators which are used v;ith that point 
of articulation J the unduriined term is the adjective used to 
describe a sound produced with a given articulator and point of 
articulation): upper lip (articulator is lower lip; bilabi al), 
upper teeth (articulator can be lower be lower lip: labio-dent^l. or 
tongue tip; afr.icq^dentg], or simply dental), alveolar ridge (either 
tongue tip: apico-alveolar or tongue b]ade: dorso ^alveo lar ) . 
palate (front of dorsum of tongue: domo-palatal ) . velum (back 
of dorsurr. of tongue: dorno^^'/e Ur ) , and tho uvuIh (back oC dorsum 
of tongue: dors o-uvulnr ) . 

In addition, the velic (term used to identify the upper surface rf the 
rear portion of the velur. ) nusi be considorod, since wh'-»n it lo firnlv 
pressed against the w^ill of the nasnl pharyn:< , -rr. air is dlrontca 
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through the oral cavity, resulting in oral sounds (i.e., sounds 
which are non-nasal). Finally, the glottis (term used to identify 
the opening between the vocal folds) serves in the production of 
a consonant sound which occurs in both English and German, the 
sound known as the glottal stop. This is the sound that occurs 
before vowels in German words that are written with an ititial 
vowel (e.g., »ab', »unter» , 'Eule', etc.). It occurs also in 
English as the initial and modiai consonant sound in 'Oh, Oh* , in 
certain pronunciations of the word ♦aentence* (Instructor; give 
Northern pronunciation of » sentence »i ^ J ), in tho British 
pronunciation of 'bottle* Cbo''l], etc. A glottal stop before an 
Initial vowel in German is an automatic featur^a of the vowel, that 
is to 3ay, it alv;ays occurs. If it is omitted, as is done by many 
English speakers who have learned German, the native speaker 
interprets this as a foreign accent. The prevocalic glottal 
stop in English is an optional feature. It can be used or omitted 
without signaling any meaning difference or indicating any "non- 
nati\'Qness." The glottal stop which occurs in some speakers* 
pronunciations of v/ords like 'sentence* is a substitute for [tj , 
perhaps ••ven allophone of /t/. 

There are a number of other fcaturer: which conson-ints can possess. 
The durition of a conijonant , its length in tonTu; of time, is a 
distinct feature which may vary from languar:e to language. In 
some languages conr.onant le-r.gth m-»y be phonemic, in that a al.ort 
consonant contrastc v/ith a long consonant- that is otherwise identical. 
In German and in Engii:::h, this is not the caae, though each cor.nonnnt 
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has its own normal length, which may vary according to context. 
Nonetheless, aberrations in the durations of consonants contribute 
to »»foreign accent" features. 

Certain consonants can be syllabic, that is , they can carry 
stress and function as independent syllables. For German and 
English, these are [ml, (nl » [ol and [l]. Examples are 
[m] 'captain' [k'a^^^l ;»haben' CKa bmJ 
fnj 'beaten* fbx' t n] ; 'bitten' ['t^fnj 
LqJ 'bacon' [lou'k*]] ; 'stecken' 
I]] ' 'Viertel' ['{I a t i ^1 



or 



Finally, one must consider the typa of releaae in the uase of stop 
consonants. A stop may be unre leased, as often occurs with English 
voiceless stops in final position ('cap' lk^Kp"'l, 'net' (net "»), 
•tick' [t^ik "'D and ocrajlonally with German final stops. In English, 
both voiced and voiceless final stops can be unreleaoed (remember 
that in "erman, all final stops are voiceless, even if spelled with 
the letter that elsewhere spells the voiced stop). An initial voice- 
less stop before a vow.--!: ia aapirated, in both :iorman and English, 
i.e., the stop is follov/ed by a p^u'C rf air before the voicing of 
the vowel begins. Voiced stops are not ai^piratei in either lan^-u .co. 

Wedlal voiceless stcpij, stopa that occur between vowely, can 

be unaspirated (for :^ome speakers, r; lightly aspirated Instead 
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of unasplrated in this environment) if they folloi^ a stressed vowel, 
or strongly aspirated, Just as with initial stops, if they precede 
a stressed vowel* 

The last kind of release that needs to be considered for German 
and English is the kind of release that occurs when a stop is 
Immediately followed by another consonant, particularly a homorganic 
nasal or lateral. In the case of stop plus nasal, the release is 
a nasal release, that is, the articulation in the oral cavity for 
the stop is held, and the velum is lowered to allow the stopped 
air stream to escape through the nasal cavities (for examples see 
above concerning syllabic nasals). Before the lateral consonant /I/, 
only the stops / 1/ and /d/ are homorganic. In such environments, 
only a portion of the articulation is released to allow the stopped 
air stream to escape— either side of the tongue or both sides 
simultaneously. (On this point, Moulton states that /k/ and Igl should 
be considered along with /t/ and /d/ , but since neither the /l/ 
of German nor the /!/ of English is articulated at the same point 
as the /k/ and /g/ are articulated, the sequences /kl/ and /gl/ 
require a separate artlculntion for the /I/, just as do the sequences 
/pi/ , /bi/, nil , /3l/ , , etc. Thus there is no real reason to 
consider /kl/ or /gl/ as any kind of special case: the release of 
/k/ or /g/ before ill no different than tho reloafie of /k/ or /g/ 
before any other sound.) 

Phonemics, as opposed to phonetics, treats of classes of sounds 
withing a sing le language . A phoneme is a ciasa of sounds which 
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contrasts with all other classes of sounds in the language under 
consideration* The members of each class have many features in 
common, such as point and manner of articulation, or manner of 
articulation and voicelessnoss, etc. As an example, the /h/ of 
German and the /q/ of German do not at any place in the language 
occur in the same environment, /h/ occurs only preceding a vowel, 
and /g/ occurs only following a vowel. The two are not grouped 
into a single phoneme, however, since they do not share any common 
features; /h/ is a voiceless oral fricative, and /g/ is a voiced nasal. 
On the other hand, the various kinds of /h/ sounds in German, the 
allophones of /h/, vary considerably in point of articulation; 
the /h/ sound in 'hiep* is very different from the /h/ sound of 
»Hut» . (A simple experiment can serve to prove this point. Say 
•hie^' several time^, until you know where you are producing the 
/h/ sound. Then do the same thing for »Hut». Now produce Just the 
/h/ sound for 'hle^l^' , without even making the vowel and final 
fricative. Repeat for »Hut». The /h/ sound will be voiceless 
and should sound like a kind of v/hisper. V/hen you arc sure that 
you can produce the /h/ sound for either MUe^» or »Hut». choose 
one and produce it for someone who does not know which one you 
have chosen. Ask that pertion to tell you v/hat vowel sound would 
foilcv if you wore to finish the woj-d you luid raartcd. The other 
peraon i;hould be able to gueoa the vov/ex sound without error, even 
if you perform the experiment acvorai tiniea, choosing one /h/ bouM 
or the other at random.) iJimilorly , thj /h/ aoundr. that precede 
all the other vov/els of German are different from one another, so 

Hi 
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different that a listener ahouXd be able to predict almost without 
fail the vowel sound that will follow the /h/ £;ound» Why then are 
all these /h/ sounds, v;hich arc so different from one another 
phonetically that a listener can guess the vowel that will follow, 
grouped into a single sound class, a single phoneme? They are so 
* grouped together because they have many features in common: All are 
voiceless, all are fricatives, and all are, in a sense, voiceless 
vowels (in other words, all have enough features of the vowel that 
will follow that they can be used to identify the following vowel 
even before it is actually produced). In addition, the various /h/' 
sounds are in complimentary distribution (or mutually exclusive distri- 
bution). The /h/ sound that occurs in 'hiep* never occurs in the 
production of 'Hut* and vice versa; the same is true for the other 
/h/ sounds: The typo of /h/ sound that occurs In *Hit2o* never 
occurs in Mioch' , the type of /h/' sound that occurs in 'haben' 
never occurs in 'Hiite*, etc. 

There are several different procedures for arriving at an inventory 
of the phonemes of a language, but these need not concern the language 
teacher. (Those interested in pursuing the various methods of 
phonemic analysis might consult the following v;orks for an intro- 
duction into the field: M.S. Cleason, An Intro>1viction to He sc rlptive 
Lingu istics ; A. A. Hill, Introdurt Lon _to IIhf.u [at j c _ Structures ; 
W. U* Francis, Th-i Sinicture of Aia e rican En^l i^^h; K. A. Pike, 
Phonemics ; R. P. Stockwell and J. D. Dowen , The Go unds of Snr!llrih 
g nd Cipa nisl^i R. V/. Langackcr, lin^jiag;-.:? and itt: St rvu-ture; M. Choni.sky, 
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n^u . BEST COW MMUBLE 

T!l«^'^un^2altera.qf^EQ£j,42hj R. Jakobson, C. G. M. Pant, and M. Hallo. 
Pgg.;imlnarles to Speec^jtoal^s^, ) A practical method of identifying 
phonemes ie to seek out minima; pf^ira. A minimal pair is a pair of 
words in a language which diffex^ by only one sound, such as English 
»bill» and 'pill', German »gut» and «Hut«. In Chapters 3 and 4, 
Woulton presents lists of the consonant phonemes of English and German, 
together with enough minimal pairu to establish twenty-four consonant 
phonemes for English, and twenty-one for Oorman. (There is some 
debate as to whethe- /§/ and /x/ are separate phonemes or allophones 
of the same phoneme, but this is not really important as far as the 
teaching of German in the classrc m is concerned, ainco both of 
the sounds are new to the English spaaker and must bu taught as such.) 

A phonemic contrast c^in be Identified by means of a minimal pair. 
Given a pair of words which differ phoneticilly In only one segment, 
if speakers of the langu^ige identify the two v;ords na "different 
worda," the two sound j which are different nre separate phonemea. For 
example, consider thofje two utterances: fk^Ap^^J and flta^p^ (the first ' 
with an aspirated .i'op in tho finnl pos.ltion, the uccor/i with an unreleaned 
stop). Ko native iipeak§r of English would consider thcae two as "dif- 
ferent words." Then con:jl(ler the pair [V^jtl:]j] nnd {bi;i%7 • Native 
speaker.'* would aproe timniir.o-ialy that theuo two nr.^ difforont. Thur. 
l^p^'J ar. I ^bjare m-:ir.ber.. or j-sep'irritc phoaotros rince thf»y contr-ir-t in 
a rfiinirnal puir, but. jj;^^] ana ^p-'J ire not iroir.bt?rj of aop-irate phonemes, 
since they do not contrast in n r.inirr.nl pair. Ti.o oniy quontion 'oft 
to be aaked for th.i^ ^x-.rple, then, is wh.eihor ^i^'Jl i roally a :Uiir:-.^ 
:^ouna type in Knglir.h, th'ii : .-i , etiior or not r!.e aspiration 
(symboil^ed by th:» r-*lRt?d l-tter M.» in the phor.etir i. oration) Ir, a 
:;epar.'itn sound cr bo:or;/'s v/It). tho 'p'-. ourii. 'J'.uc^- loth 1)^^?*^^ '^'-d 
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£^k3fcpj are acceptable to native speakei^a as normal -sounding pro- 
nunciations of the word *cap», it is safe to assume that the aspira- 
tion, if it is present following [p], is, within the structure of 
English, a part of the »p» -sound. Further, [p] and [*bj can be 

shown to contrast in an intervocalic position in which the aspira- 
tion is absent froir. the [pj; 'Mable* [♦me^bijand 'maple' 
jjme^pf] would be identified as "different words" by native 
speakers of English, and in this pair, aspiration is not present, 
so it is not just the aspiration which differentiates 'pack* and 
»back». (An additional but not scientifically nUiable verification is 
the fact that the intuitive feeling of linguistically na' /e native 
.speakers is that the final sounds of ^1;^^ 35 p'^ } and [k*^ Ji p'J are the 
same sound (even though they are phonetically different and soma lan- 
guages indeed use this difference phonemically ) , but that the initial 
consonant o£ [j>^"5^\^ and [jDJikjJ are different sounds, as are the 
medial consonant sounds of [[nia^pij and [mo^blj. 

For phonemic purposes and for the purpose of comparing the English 

consonant system with the Oerraan consonant system, it is possible to 

classify tha English consonants by using tv;o settj of labels, one set 

for manner of articulation (stops, fricatives, sibilants, nasals, 

and other), and the other sot for general place of articulation (labial, 

dental, palatal and velar). The chart which vms worked out At the 

beginnir.f; of Session II contains all the conscn-jnts English; 

Chart 1 
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dental 


palatal 


velar 


tstops 

i — « — - 


p b 


t Q 




k g 


If ricatives 




& i> 






sibilants 




s z 






nasals | m 


n 




0 


other 


w 1 r j h 
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A complete listing of the consonant phonemes of English follows, 

with occurrences of various allophones of each phoneme in initial, ][ 

medial and final position, when these exist. (Note that /2/ and /Q/ 

do not occur in initial position. Note also that /j/, /w/ and /h/ ' 
show only examples of initial position. The reason for this is that 
the phonemes /J/, /w/ a«d /h/, when they occur in medial or final 
position, are vocalic off -glides. These environments will be con- 
sidered in the section dealing with vowels, in a later Session.) 



/p/ 




pall 


/•ta?p|o/ 


tapping 


/•rlp/ 


rip 


/b/ 


/'bcl/ 


ball 


/•BBb|g/ 


tabbing 


/•r|b/ 


rib 


/I/ 


/'leW 


tail 




lattor 


/'rjt/ 


writ 


/d/ 


/•del/ 


dale 


/'tedi/ 


ladder 


/•rid/ 


tld 


tli 


/•een/ 


chain 




batch09 


/•r|e/ 


rl^'h 


i\l 


/•len/ 


Jano 




badi;c8 


/Til/ 


ridge 


A/ 


/•hoi/ 


kale 


/•b»k|!j/ 


backing 


/•Ptk,' 


pick 


/«/ 


/•gol/ 


galo 


/•tag|9/ 


bagging 


/'PIS/ 


pig 


at 


/•fel/ 


fail 




lufrtng 


/'Uf/ 


leaf 


hi 


/•vcl/ 


veil 




loving 


/'llv/ . 


leave 


lOi 


/•<Jal/ 


thigh 




ethor 


/•lort/ 


loaih 


/»/ 


/' eal/ 


thy 


/•I5l/ 


either 


/•lofl/ 


loaUio 


/9/ 


/•ell/ 


8C.ll 


/'rest/ 


lacor 


/•rals/ 


rice 


/«/ 


/•«il/ 


zeal 


/'rear' 




/'raiz/ 


rise 


/•/ 


/•Sol/ 


shale 






/•ruS 


ru«he 


/2/ 








a?.u£C 


,"ruJl * 


rouijo 


/m/ 


/•mel/ 


mail 


/•!ijmi/ 


* 

siminor 


/'rafni ' 


ran 


/'n/ 


."nel< 


nail 


/ s|ni/ 


sinner 


/•ra?n, 


rail 








/'s|ijr 


singer 


/'ra'ij 


rang 


/v 


/•Ion/ 


lane 






.■•U;5' 


tile 


,'xl 


/•ion' 


r.i!n 




.n'rrir 


"lair/ 


tiro 


iV 


/'id • 


Vale 










/'w/ 


/••vel 


•v.-iii 










\\ 















I 
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The same tv/o sets of label v/hich were used to classify the con- 
sonants of English are adequate for classifying the consonant 
phonemes of German. Again, the chart which was worked out at the 
beginning of Session II contains all the consonant phonemes of the 
language : 

Chart 2 





labial 


dental 


palatal 


velar 


stops 


P b 


t d 




k g 


fricatives 


f V 




9 


X 


sibilants 




s z 


§ S 




nasals 


m 


n 






other 


1 r j h 



The following list illustrates occurrences of the German consonant 
phonemes in initial, medial and final position, when occurrences in 
these environments exist in the language. (Note that /b/', /d/ /g/, 
/V/, /2/. / J/ and /h/ do not occur in final position. In fact, 

the only voiced consonants which occur in final position in German 
•are the nasals /nv , /n/ and /rj/ , and /!/ and /r/ . In addition, 
/X/ and /rj/ do not occur in initial position. Note further that 
Moulton states that a minimal pair for initial /5/ and / S/ seems to 
be impossible to find, and that a pair such as /ui:r/ »achier» vs. 
/2i:ro:/ »Giro» shows the phones in contrast before /i:r/, thus 
establishing their phonemic status. \Vhile this \3 truo, it is :o 
possible tc uso the pair /5i:ro:/ va. /?.i:ro:/, mi subject it to 
the native-speaker reaction test; "Are thotje two words the same or 
different?" Tha firjt reaction :night bo that tho native 3p9aker 
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doesn't know what /siiro:/ means, but if one can convince him that 
the meaning is unimportant, the native speaker will respond that 
/Si:ro:/ and /5i:ro:/ are "different words," due to the fact that, 
within the structure of the sounds of German, /§/ and /2/ are in- 
deed separate and real phonemes. 



/o/ 






/ raupun/ 


Raupoii 




rlob 




/•b;.3/ 


liaii 


/'r;iub.>ji/ 


raubcn 




N 




Tasse 




balen 


Mix/ 


riet 






das 




baUcn 










/•ha:kW 


Haken 


/•zl:k/ 




N 
/u 








Hagoa 


• 












roU , 






was 


/•lv:v.V 








ht 




i>aaii 


/•rai.s.)ii/ 


rcinon 


/•rals/ 


Rols 


/../ 






/'rauin/ 








/y 




SchaU 


/'rau!5m/ 


rauschon 


/•rauS/ 


Rausch 


IV 






/'r;i:2ii/ 


Rauo 






hi 




China 




rolchcn 


/•rai?/ 


reich 


A/ 


/•rr..?-;.-)/ 




/'rauxaa/ 


rauchtm 


/'raux/ 


Rauch 


/i../ 






hnmmcn 




Rar.im 


/'r./ 








Heitnen 


/•r?n/ 


raan 


hJ 








Hansen 




rani 


/;/ 
hf 




/•kt):li/ 


Knhlo 


/•v|l/ 


Will 






/'bo:r.>/ 


bohro 


/•vir/ 


wirr 


f\f 




Jac>;o 




Kojo 




/h/ 


» 













A first glance at the charts of consonant phonemes for German and 
• English shows that English has five consonant phonemes which German 
does not have, and that German has two contionant phonemes which 
English does not have. The two dental fricatives, /Q/ and /j/, are 
not likely to present any problem when the English speaker is 
learning German, since the noaretJt sound to /« and /;)'/ are the 
labial fricatives /f/ and / v/ , and the post-dontal or aJvcolar 
fricatives / s/ and / z/ . Since both German and Enr:lish have both 
sots of fricatives, and since they are fairly cloie phonetically 
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from language to language, there is little chance that an English 
speakar would interpret either a German /f/ or a Qerraan /s/ as 
resei,j>;ling an English /0/ , or a German hi or a German /z/ as 
resembling an English lH » (For a German speaker learning English, 
however, the /0/ and /// of English present, at the early stages 
at least, a considerable problem, since German has no interdental 
fricative, and the German ear therefore tends to interpret the 
English /O/ and 1^1 as /s/ and /z/, the German sounds which are 
closest to these English sounds in acoustic and articulator/ 
features. ) 

The Itl and /3/ of English do not present any great problem, either, 
since they closely resemble the German sequences /tl/ and /d2/, in such 
Items as *Deutsch* and *Dschungel*. (Moulton states in Chapter 5 
that German /S/ and /2/ must have lip rounding as a concommitant 
feature, even v/hen they occur in the clusters /tS/ and /d2/. Most 
speakers of English have some degree of lip rounding in their English 
/§/ and /2/, and in their iti and so it is usually safe to tell 

students to use their English /2/ and /j/ for German /t§/ and /d2/ . 
* The /t§/ cluster in German is relatively infrequent, and the /d2/ 
cluster occurs in only a few items, all of them loan words (v/ords 
borrov/ed from other languages). 

The /w/ of English, which is spelled with the let\ jr »w» in most 
situations in English, is a problem only where the writing syv^tam 
of German is concerned. The Oerm^in letter *v/* represents the sound 
/v/ in all but a few foreign words, mostly proper names, and in 
these latter instances, the letter reprasents not (w 1 but (f ) or 
vov/el length. 
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Prom comparing the consonant phoneme charts of German and English, 
it appears that the only problems for English speakers learning 
German, a& far as new and unfamiliar sounds are concerned, would 
be the Id and /k/ fricatives. Actually, the German Ivi must be 
added, since it is phonetically quite different from the English 
/r/. (The choice of the symbol 'r» to represent the German 
phoneme is more one of convenience than of adherance to phonetic 
actuality. Most transcriptions of the sound spelled with the 
letter *r* in German use the symbol [R] for one allophone, [a] 
for another, but since we are dealing with a phonemic transcrip- 
tion here, and since any phonemic inventory includes a listing 
of allophones transcribed or described phonetically, the choice 
of *r* to represent the sound is perfectly valid.) 

A comparison of the allophones of the various phonemes of the two 
languages presents some oth3r less obvious but very important 
differences between German and English consonants* The Gorman 
voiced stops do not occur in final position, i.e., they occur 
only initially or betv/een vowels. Thus in the t*orm 'haben' , the 
'medial consonant is a [b], but in the form *habt* or the shortened 
form of 'h-ibe* v;hich occurs In conversation, e.g., "Ich hab* ihn 
schon gesehen," th*" consonant may bo pronounced [p^, even though ntill 
spelled v;ith a *b'. The same is true for /d/. In the caae of 
/g/, some native speakers of German use fx], others use (k) when 
the preceding vowel is /a/, /o/, /u/ or /au/. Thus 'Tag' could 
be either (t^a:x] or (ta:k]. When the preceding vowel is /i/, 
/e/, /ai/ or /oi/, /g/ becomes [(^ ) for most spe'ikers of Hnrman. 

V(/ 
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There Id a difference between the English /t/ and the German l%l 
in that English has, for roost speakers, a voiced intervocalic 
allophone, which German does not have. The voiced [t], which oc- 
curs between vowels, the first of which is stressed, is illustrated 
by such items as 'butter', 'bitter', 'latter'. If this sound is 
used in pronouncing German 'Vater', for example, the native speaker 
would probably Interpret the word to be 'Fahrer', since the only 
German sound which is phonetically similar to English ] is the 
flapped *r' which some German speakers use instead of the uvular 
[Rl. 

The German fricatives and sibilants exhibit the same feature as the 
stops in final position, i.e., voiced fricatives do not occur in 
final position. For example, the medial consonant in 'braver', as 
in "Er ist ein braver Kerl," is (v), but in the simplest form of 
the adjective, 'brav' , the fricative is If); thus (bra:v>^l, but 
(bra:f ). 

Phonetically the German fricatives and sibilants: present no serious 
problems for the English speaker (with the exception of the afore- 
mentioned /q/ and /x/, of course). The /S/ of German (as well as 
the infrequent always a grooved fricative, which means that 

the tongue has a deep trench from fror.t to back in the production 
of this sound. There is also usually lip rounding, but neither of 
these features is uncommon to the English speaker. He need only 
be made av/arc that those features should alw-iys be present for 
production of German /§/ and / 2/ . 
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The Qerman / J/ and /h/ , as well ab the nasals, /m/, /n/, and /rj/, 
are similar, both in distribution ;,nd in phonetic characteristics, 
to their English counterparts, and thus cause little difficulty 
for the English speaker learning German. There is one small mat- 
ter, however, in the case of German /ij/ . As with the English /fj/, 
German /y/ can occur finally and before /k/ (as in 'sing* and 
•sinkenO, but German /r]/ does not occur in clusters with /g/. 
Most English speakers pronounce English 'singer* with only It^l in 
the medial position, /aiij^r/ but in »finger, use the cluster //)g/, 
/tir^gar/* German does not have the cluster //]g/. (Instructor: 
have participants mimic your pronunciation of German 'Singer* and 
•Finger*. Then have them mimic your pi^onunciation of English 
•singer* and 'finger*. Be sure to use the /r]g/ cluster in *finger* 
If anyone uses the //)g/ cluster in the German 'Finger*, have them 
listen to the German 'Singer' and 'Finger* and English 'singer' 
and 'finger' until they can hear the difference betv/eon //jg/ and 
/j/ without the /t, . ) 

Two consonant phonemes remain for German, and tv/o for English. 
' These are the /!/ and the /r/ phonemes of the two languages. 
There are consider-ible phonetic differences between German /l/ 
and English /!/, ind between German /r/ and Englijii /r/. 

The German /I/ is, in all environments, a light (that is, non- 
velarize'i) apico-dental or apico-alveolar lateral continuant. 
The situation in English is not quite so simple, however. Moulton 
describes four different types of speakorj in rer;ard to the pro- 
duction of English /l/ : a) these who have no alveolar /I/ at 
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all; b) tho.^e who have velarized 111 in all positions; c) those 
who have a velarized / 1/ in most positions but a non-velarized 
/!/ before /j/ ; and d) those v;ho have a light (non-velarized) /l/ \ 
between vowels. The situation is by no means as simple as he 
describes it. At least the following environments might be 
considered: 1) initial III before front vowels; 2) initial l\l 
before back vowels; 3) medial 111 between front vowels; K) medial 
/l/ between back vowels; 5) medial /l/ between a preceding back 
vowel and a following front vowel; 6) medial /I/ between a 
preceding front vowel and a following back vowel; 7) final 1x1 
follov/ing a front vowel; B) final l\l following a back vowel; 9) 
pre-vocalic /!/ that is not initial but follows an initial 
coHoonant (which may be either a stop or a fricative , and either of these 
might ba voiced or unvoiced); 10) post-vocalic 111 that precedes 
another consonant (e.g. 'fooled' or »fool3») folloii/ing a back vov\;el; 
11) post-vocalic 111 that precedes another consonant (e.g. 'field* or 
•feels') following a front vowel. The choice of "light-1", "dark -1" or 
"velar-1" (with no apico-alveolar contact whatsoever) in each of 
these wituaLions varies considerably from speaker to speaker, 
and it is not possible at this time to give an authoratative 
statement as to geognphical distribution of the uses of the dif- 
ferent ill sounds in thest various contexts. With at least eleven 
identifiable contexts (and these could be multiplied by con- 
sidering such things as / 1/ following fricative versus nasal 
versus stop, and voiced versus voiceless), and throe major types 
of /!/ sounds, the possible situations number at least thirty- 
three, and probably many r.ore than that. In the teaching situation, 
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It would perhaps be helpful to identify the various allophones of 
/'!/ gaa u«>ed by one»s students, so as to be ready for mi s pronoun cl at Ions 
of German /I/ (the substitution of 'dark-l* for O^^^man / I/ is a 
very common mistake for English speakers). 

English /r/ is a central retroflex semivowel. (A semivowel is a 
sound which has the features of a vowel, phonetically, but which 
functions as a consonant, phonemically, in a particular language.) 
The major allophones are: a voiced mid-central retroflex con- 
tinualt in initial, inter*vocalic and final position; and a voice- 
less mid-central retroflex continuant, with varying degrees of 
cavity friction, in pre-vocalic position following a voiceless 
stop, fricative or sibilant (as in 'try', 'fry', 'shrimp', etc.). 

German /r/ has two different kinds of allophones. In post- 
vocalic position, /r/ is usually pronounced as a lower mid back 
unrounded vowel, slightly forward of the typica] position for /^/, 
phonetically [a ]. fSome speakers of German use either a uvular trill, 
[ft], or an apical trill, [f], if the preceding vowel is a short 
vowel*, and if the /r/ is folloived by a voiceless consonant, these 
same sp'-akers may even unvoice the trill ^ (For teaching purposes, 
however, it is better to teach only the [a ] allophone for this 
postvocalic environment, since it is perfectly acceptable standard 
German, and to complicate the environmental distribution of various 
allophones can only serve to confuse students.) In prcvocalic cr 
intervocalic po:iition, German /r/ has three possible pronunciations, 
which vary from speaker ',0 speaker (any given individual upeaker 
usually has only one of the three, however): a uvular trill, [R], 

7 1 

o 
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a uvular fricative, (h]i or an apical trill, [f ]. When an hi 
follows an Initial voiceless conaonaiit, it is gt$nerally devoiced 
(which is the same as what happens in English when Ivl follows 
an initial voiceless consonant), as in *tragen* , *schreiben\ 
•fragen* , etc. (In teaching this variety of /r/, it is usually 
best to concentrate on only one variety, whichever the teacher 
feels most at home with— a safe rul^ for any language feature 
which has possible variants — so that students have one thing to 
focus attention on, and so that they do not become confused when 
the teacher is speaking but not paying particular attention to 
the pronunciation of /r/ ; if the teacher teaches one variety of 
/r/ and uses another in norm-il speech, the studont^s ear, which 
tends to become more sophisticated as instruction precedes, will 
certainly pick up the discrepancy*) 

In chapter 5, I^ioulton classifies teaching problems into four 
categories, phonemic, phonetic, allophonic and distributional* 
Phonemic problems arrise when the target language has a phoneme 
v;hich does not exiut in the native language, such as German /x/ 
•for English sp-aakers. If a mistake is to be made here by a stu- 
dent, it will mout likely be In the form of a substitution of the 
closest sound from the native language. In the early stages of 
learning German, a student may hear German / x/ as English /k/, 
the English sound that is closest in articulator/ and acoustic 
X'eatures. A phonetic problem is one In which native-language 
phonetic features are carried over into the targot language, r«uch 
as using English / r/ for Gorman /r/ . Allophonic problftmu result 
from carrying over native-language allophonic habitn into the 
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target language, such as using English 'voiced-t' , [ j ), in OGrman, 
which has no voiced allophone for /t/. A distributional problem 
is one in v/hich native-language distributional habits are carried 
over into the target language. English distributional patterns 
allow for the occurrence of /g/ in final position, but in German, 
/g/ is limited to prevocalic and intervocalic positions. Thus a 
student may be tempted to say [sa:gt] instead of the correct form 
[sa:xt ] or [sa:kt ]. 

PRONUNCIATION DRILL TAPE I 

Notes to Instructor 

. Participants should have studied chapters 4 and 5 of Moulton, 
and be familiar v;ith the lists of German examples presented 
there . 

. Instructor should emphasize the fact that the tape presents 
citation-form pronunciations, i.e. very careful utterances, 
which center around individual considerntions of pronuncia- 
tion features, and that thoy represent, of course, only one 
variety of pronunciation which is accurate but by no means 
the only acceptable variety. 

Time needed— Tape u U5 minutes 
Device needed — Tape player 
Material needed--i4oul-.on Tape I 
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Pronunciation Drill Tape I BEST COW AVAJIABU 

This tape contains recordings of a native speaker of German reading 
several of the lists given by Moulton in chapters 4 & 5. As the tape 
is playing, follow along in the script as presented, taking notes 
as you feel necessary in respect to your own pronunciation. Drills 
of this type can be helpful as pronunciation problems occur in an 
individual class. 

The first portion of the tape gives examples of the consonant 
phonemes of Oernian, in initial, intervocalic and final positions, 
whereever possibla. Remember that /b/ , /d/ , /g/, /v/, /a/, /2/ , 
/j/ and /h/ do not occur in final position in German, and that /x/ 
and /tj/ do not occur initially, nor doofs /h/ occur intervocalically . 



/b/ 
N 
M/ 

A/ 

m 

/v/ 
/a/ 
/%/ 
/%/ 

fV 

/?/ 

M 

/in/ 

/n/ 

/•}/ 

/I/ 

/r/ 

/j/ 

/h./ 



/•p?s»/ 

/•bjis/ 

/•tjsa/ 

/•dj»s/ 
/•kfaa/ 

/•8?S3/ 
/•f?39/ 

/•v^s/ 
/sa'ipV 

/•2?»8/ 

/•5?t«/ 

/2?:-nj:/ 

/'«};»u,/ 

/'mfio/ 
/'njisi/ 

/M?sd/ 

/•j^kd/ 
/•hjiaa/ 



passe 


/♦raupan/ 


Raupen 




rieb 


Oafl 


/'rauboo/ 


raubeu 




Tasse 


/*b^:tan/ 


baten 


/*rj:t/ 


rtot 


das 




baden 




Kasso 


/•haikan/ 


Haken 




• 








fasse 




lldfc 




reif , 


was 










Satin 


/•ralsM/ 


rcirtoo 


/♦rals/ 


ReU 


Sau 


/•ralxan/ 


rci^on 










rauschi^n 


/*rauS/ 


RaMsch 


Cenio 


/•ra:Jr' 


Rago 




China 






/•ral^/' 


relch 




/'raaxd.n/ 


rauchoa 


/ 'raux/ 


Rauch 


Mas so 




hommea 


/•rjun/ 








Hennon 




ra.^ 










ranj 


la^HO 


/'k):lo/ 


Kahte 


/•v{l/ 


will 




bohro 




wirv 


Jacke 




Kojo 
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This is simply a presentation of the major sound types of German, 
with illustrations of the sounds in initial, medial and final . 
position where such examples can bo found in the language. 

The second drill presents examples of the 'ach-Laut' and the .'ich- 
Laut' in various contexts. This drill should be viewed as a set of 
examples only. The question of whether or not the two sounds should 
be grouped into a single phoneme need not concern the teacher of 
German at this point, since both sounds are new to the English 
speaker and need to be mastered by students. 

The 'ach-Laut' , spelled with »ch' as in 'machen' or with 'g' as in 
•Tag', is a voiceless velar fricative. (Transparency) It occurs 
only after back vov/els, /a/, /o/, /u/, and /au/. The »lch-Laut» 

is a voiceless palatal slit fricative (closely resembling the 

initial consonant of English »huo» or MiugeM. (Transparency) 
•'t occurs initially, after /n/ , /!/ or /r/ , and after front 
vov/Qls, /i/, /e/ , /iV , /o/ , /ol/ and /ai/. (Statements re- 
garding consonant distributions which use vov/els to specify 
, environments give only the short vowelii, and sine** vowel length 
is phcr.:-:uic in German, it must be borne in mind that short vowels 
and long vowels have the same effect on consonants as far as 
distribution is concerned. Thus hJ occurs after /a:/ as well as 
after i J \ »Dach» /dax/, »Lrach» /bra;x/. It la jiinpler to state 
distributions in terms of only the short member of a long-short 
pair. ) 
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With 


WUh /«/ 


§ QyX/ 












/'brjw/. 






brScht 




•teh 


/'If*/ 


Loeh 




Uicher 


/•bifc/ 


Btcch 


/'ho:x/ 


hoeh 


/'h^:5«l/ 




/•rnlc/ 


reich 


/'bryx/ 


Srueh 




Brilche 




maneh 


/•bvj:x/ 


Duch 




Dtichcr 






/'baux/ 


Bauch 


/*bpj«9/ 






durch 












China 



The third drill presents oxamplen of tho ach-laut in final, media: 

and pre-consonantal position, followed by paris of words which 

show the contrast between /x/ and /k/. American students often 

substitute /k/ for /x/ , since it is the English sound closest to 
the German /x/ . 

/•bfix/ Bach /•bu:x/ Buch /Mausl/ Uucht 

/•najw/ nach /'baux/ Baiich /'vfxan/ wachon 

/•dpx/ doch /'npxl/ Nachl /'vpson/ Wochsn 

/'ho:N' bech /'knsl/ kecht /'2it:xon/ suchen 

/'bp^-?*/ Diuch /'byixl/ Duchl /'haiwfn/ hauchcn 

/•2pko/ - /'apxa/ s.-.cho, Sache /'tauki/ - /'taust/ • laujjt, lauchl 

/'<fpk/ - /'dps/ Pack, doch /'Siaitk.W - /'Siatxan/ slahcn, btachcn 

/'np'fa/ - /'naxt/ rackt, N'acW /'pokan/ • /'pjjxon/ Pockon, pochen 

/'Ipht/ - /'l^xi/ loc';t. locht /'buikan/ - /'buix.W bukcn, Duehon 

/•bu.t./ - /'ba:x/ buk, IJuch /'paukan/ - /'hauxan/ pauken, ha«»chcn 



• Tha next drill presenta /(j/ in various environments and then con. 
trastii it with /x/ . A sample drill for contrastins possible 
substitutes with /q/ ia also given. 



MU-r from vowels 



-4- 



Aiti'c contrunaiUf) 





rtcchon 




nianch 


/•rj:?sl/ 


rtechst 


/•mj9/ 


mlch 




MUnchon 




brlchst 




Pecb 




Milch 




nkchsl 










/'hoj^st/ 


hochst 


/'pi?/ 


ouch 




(lurch 




bi(:chen 




Blicher 




Storch 




}l:iu8Chen 




CrUehc 




Michhcn 




Tischchcn 




LOchcr 








Fia^chchtn 



Nexl to ,'s/ and /S/ 
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/♦df.V-/'df^for/ each, Dacher /'%pft^'.x^^/%^ni^9/ iprAch. sprAeht 
/•lps/-/'iy5cr/ Loch, LdcUer /'h^'.n/'-/'mqM/ hc«h. hdchit* 
/•Bprv>t/-/'lpri|9«/ Spruch, Sprfleho /♦lysKZ-Z'tyi^ar/ Tuch, TOchor . 



/•%|C/-/'v|l/ 

/'nn:/ « /'mis/ 

/'nikl/-./'nici/ 



wlcri. Wisoh 
nUeh. mischt 
did), Tlsch 



- /'till/ 



Sicg, tlecti /•rfkl/-/'rf9l/ 
ntekl, nlchl /•|lr«Hi/-/'llral5/ 
/•bjm9!/-/'9j:na/ Kino, China 



(leht, nieht 

LGclier, UJscher 
kauche. kcusche 

reckt, teeht 
Streik, Streleh 



The noxt drill compares English /!/ (spokoa by a native speaker o 
English) v;ith German /!/ (spoken by a native speaker of German). 
Uaten carefully for the velarlzation of the English /l/ and the 
lack of velarisation of the German /!/. 





German 




/'UW 


/•fjjl/ 


fool; viel 


/•fel/ 


/•fo:l/ 


fail; .Vhl 


/'pol/ 


/•po:l/ 


prtloj Pol 


/'8tul/ 


/•5UKl/ 


1 s»0(il; Stuhl 


/•bjll/ 


/•b|li/ 


built; Btid 


/'fpli.' 


/•fvu ' 


felt; (^iUt 


/•lif/ 


/•Ij:f/ 


loaf; lief 


/Mail 




light; Lcid 


/•plv,s/ 




,>lnls; Phtz 


/•kJcs. 




close ; Klofl 



•The next drill praaents a sample oi' the typu of build-up drill 
that might be uso'i to help a student learn to pronounce German 
/r/. Care should be exorcised v;ith such drills to mako it clear 
tliat this is only an exorcise, that thu first item in each 
series is a nonsense syllable presented only to help the student 
becomo awaro of the position and disposition of rpnech or(^ans. 



(I) 

!n:<u1 



<3) 

llNall 



(3) 
.''fr.»u ' 



Frau 
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(») 




(2) 




(3) 


i 


Ixaiis) 


- 


(kxaus) 


ti 


/krflus/ 


kraus 


(Kalsl 


- 


(kxais) 


a 


/ktals/ 


Krelfl 


Uautl 


- 


Itxaut) 


■ 


/iraut/ 


Iraut 


(Nail) 


— 


Ipxals) 


■ 


/prala/ 


Proia 


txasi) 

• 




(tmiil) 


• 


/trajt/ 














Kram 








8 


/trpS) 


ircu 








• 




(roh 




(kxau) 




/grau/ 


grau 






(toatl 




/draj/ 


drfl 






(pxaut) 




/braut/ Braut 
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(kxalsl - /grals/ Otoia 

The next drill presents the phonetic difference between German 
intervocalic /r/ and postvocalic /r/ . 

liemember that postvocalic /r/ is phonetically a vowel, lower mid 
back unrounded. Moulton uses a diacritic under the phonetic 
symbol to indicate that the vowel is nousyllabic , in other words 
it is a vowel glido: 1 . Thus [ii^l in »Tier», [t^i;^'), is a 
diphthong. The sequence /or/, however, iu not a diphthong but a 
simple vov;el, thus ♦bitter* is pronounced ['bit a] 







u\ 




?wol Tioro 


ein Tier 


let) studioro 


or studtcrt 


zwcl SpQOve 




Ich khre 


lehrt 


twel Jahro 


ein Jahr 


ich Sparc 


er d(urt 


2v/ct Tore 


cin Tor 


Uh Uohro 


or biihri 


t^Qi Uhren 


cin^ Uhr 


\Mr (ulircn 1 


ihr fiihrt 


2 we I TUrrw 


einc Tur 


ich Mhre 


er (uhrt 


xwel OJirc 




Ich h »n* 


cr hOirl 




IaI ' (.^i ' IH or (aI 


buiorc 


b:;u?r , 


ich u 


Cf Irri 








Tjr .:«frri 


die iiltort::. * 




ich lui V 


er :arr- 


Ich v/andn c ; 




ich UiUlTV 


e;* murri 






icr, .laru* | 





This drill compares German /r/ and American English /r/, then 
German / r/ with American English /!/, and finiUy German /r/ 
^ ^",h Gern^in / 1/ ♦ 
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if] 




tAl 


reef 


rief 


creak Krleg 


here 


hler 


bitter 


bitter 


r«at 


Rett 


try frei 


air 


er 


father 


Vater 


wrot« 


rot 


dry drci 


par 


Paar 


mother 


Mutter 


rice 


nets 


price Preis 


ore 


Ohr 


brother 


Bruder 


Rhine 


Rhcin 


brown braun 


tour 


Tour 


sister 


Schwester 



English 


German 


German 


1x1 


/!/ 


Ixl 


/!/ 


wilt 


wlrd 


wlrd 


wild 


schwirrt 


schvvlllt 


fpolt 


sporrt 


zerrt 


Zelt 


schmcrzen 


schmelzon 


halt 


Hort 


ward 


Wald 


Kartc 


kalte 


fault 


fort 


Wort 


wollt 


Warze 


Walze 


malt 


Mord 


Kurt 


Kult 


Sehurs 


Schuiz 



This drill compares German iti with English /S/ . This is a good 
example of the kind of drill that should be used only where a 
specific need arises, lest the teacher create problems where none 
would have occurred normally. 

German /S/ has the X'eature of lip rounding, but the degree of 
rounding and protrusion of the lips is much greater in the 
environment of a rounded vowel: following /u/ , /o/, /ii/ , /o/, 
/au/ or /oi/i and preceding /u/ , /o/ , /ii/ , /6/ or /oi/. English 
/S/ also shows a greater degree of lip rounding in ainiilar 
environments, and most speakers have some lip rounding in the 
other possible environments in English, so there is usually no 
problem with this sound. 



she 




Schl 


session — 


dreschen 


sheer 




schler 


nation — 


naschen 


shone 




schon 


flashy — 


Flasche 


shoe 




Schuh 


ashes • — 


Asche 


(ish 




Flsch 


washing 


waschon 


fresh 




frlsch 


mushy - 


Masche 


flesh 




Flelsch 


Russian — 


Groschen 


bush 




Busch 


rushlns — 


rauschen 
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This drill proaents examples of tho voiceless stops /p t k/ and 
compares the German and ths English varieties. Since German /p/ . 
Vt/ and /k/ are very similar to English /p/, /t/ and /k/, even 
to the extent of having a fronted /k/ cound before front vowels 
(as in English »key» and German »Kiel») and a backed /k/ sound 
before back vowels (as in English »coop» and German »Kuh»). (There 
ara languages which use these two sounds as separate phonemes.) 
The greatest probability of error exists with the intervocalic /t/ 
following a stressed vowel, which is treated in a later drill, and 
with final stops. German final stops, which are always voiceless, are 
nearly always released, sometimes even aspirated, whereas English 
final stops can be unreleased. The chance for pronunciation er- 
rors here is small, but should be kept in mind by the teacher. 



/I/ 



■ p\i>.ec 
'pi-im 

'take 

'ivy 

'cf):ne 
'ctoan 
'crad 



i 



•Kraft ! 



col'lido KaMcft(!or 
ci*o'<l$itt(Cil6 Kra'unifo 



Finable 



* • 

aiMratl 

ac'cojcl 



Ap'plauft 
A'prtt 

A'lom 
Al'lrajjpo 

A'ki'opotls 
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' Mt'dtally Utove 
• urifclrw'j: cd vowel 
— -O.- 


Fiaallr 




ripper 


Rlpp© 


up 


ab 




' hflpor 


Tuipe 


r.fip 


hatb 




fitiarpor 


Sctilrpe 


harp 


Kurb 




bumpor 


Lampo 


lump 


U.mp 


/»/ 


pUy 


biltc 


9 tit 


nati 




vilty 


solllo 


C'lit 


kilt 




prirty 


WliftC 


hcMrt 


hari 


1 




komac 




ilaid 


A/ 


sticky 


Stiicko 


stck 


Sack 


1 


liilky 


wolko 


elk 


uiflk 


1 


turkey 


wlvko 


haik 




1 


inky 


r.iake 


;-nk 
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Ocrntan 




CrrniKn 


renp 


rieb 




ll?bi 


lopo 


l,Gb 


nicked 


nU'ki 


mm 


iiiH 


lift 


Lift 


loot 


lud 




bcsl 


•eek 


Slot' 




wischt 


loth 


Lack 


roll 





The voiced variety of medial /t/ in American English may present 
problems to the student learning Gorman if he carries over his 
English habits • The following drills present some ways of helping 
to overcome the problem # 



kltly 



kiddy 

co'J^?d 
riding 



vciutjd 
pu.rvd 'or 



rutcr 

alior 
hearty 
sorted 
hurting 

winter 

punting 

ritnty 

auiuie 



rilled *er 
alder 
h»irdy 
tordid 
ho dins 

winner 





; t • — - 






: ... ''1^^. 






lilly 


' li.UO 




w(»Lnt^ 


bnier 










\ SvillO 




lohnic 


parttd 


war tot 


ccHiiUy 


ki)iuae 




varlcio 
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Thi:i drill present consonant clusters which aro unusual to the 
English speaker. 



Ccnriait 

► H I Pill I — 

hi 
/b/ 
N 
W 

A/ 

/e/ 
/I/ 

/e/ 

nt 



/r/ 

Prcle 
brcil 
trcu 
drel 

KreUi 

grau 
frul 

Sclircl 



/I/ 



Plan 
blait 

• I • • 

♦ •It 

t:tclr. 

Plug 
5ctilnu 



• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Knlel 

Onadc 

• • • I 

(Snob) 
Schiice 



/m/_ "j /V/ 



German 




hf 


/sp/ 


(Spcfitrii,w) 


(Splinter) 


/fl/ 






(Siralfsjio) 


M/ 




(SUrupc't) 


/Rp/ 










/RJ/ 


Isiuhr 






SirahlJ 



(Tntesis) 



(Gmaud) 

(siiioktDn) 



/I/ 



lilt 
• • • • 



(Twiit) 
(itwart) 

QuAl 



(Swoiiier) 
schwor 



/pf/ 

/ps/ 

As/ 

/IS/ 
/k9/' 



(PiiulfiO 



(Tsfhoclia) 



hi 
[jl'fiopre«] 



I 



i I • I 
I • • • 



t • • I 

(tTrShVo) 



/i/ 



/V/ 



• • • • 
ill! 

(Squaw) 



I • • • 



1 . . . 



/V/ 



Qwcck 

• • « • 
I • • • 



•The final drills exemplify the voiced-voiceless alternation in 
German, which must be practiced until thoy become autoi..atic for 
the non^nativQ speaker* 









Voiccvi 


gra>>oa 


fir lea 


(ra,{on 




Crab 


I'un4 


frog! 


Vol€e!(*sH la com- 


Cral'inat 


lua hrt 


(raav/ilrill;; 


Volco!ci5s bijfofo 

sufri>. 




Mrcillae 


fragllch 


Vrit* f ! . ii in f'luH- 


cJ'«r. Oral:.; 


! 

• • • • 




Vulc»U'j3 ia Cue- « 
lor v.i::i /«/ i 







Mutlv 
laoUvrclrli 



er vcrsklavt 



ia)s:ir( 
Icsbur 
cr Itcsi 

1 i * • 
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Voiced 








Tieo 

Wcgo 

B«rgo 
tolmn 


Toe 

Borg 


/ til tf*^ 

/•V9!b/ 
/•liprk/ 
/•fpUU' 


/•b;t a/ 


/•bpik/ 


KOniso 
fertigo 

ntttlger 


fcrtlg 
rf?5nlgl 


/•Iprllk/ 
/*ralii|tii/ 


/"rpiijv/ 

/'n9:l|?slo/ 


/'ffrij?/ 



Voiceless! 


chfi Grab 


das n.id 

• 


dor Tab 


dor Prota 


dor KenlH 




rtrs Cratrs 




des Tags 




dcs KiMUg"; 






HiQ Rider 


die Tago 


dio Prolso 


die KmcQ 


Volccil: 


Icfhcn 




fclgen 




rclnlgea 










rclsto 


reiniyte 


VoIcoUrs; 










gcroinigl 


V»tccd; 




!»iden 




tcsou 




\\iicclo5s; gal) 


hid 


irui; 






VuiccJ: 


gcscbcn 


6t>'K'^den 


gcir;it;ctt gclc£cn 


• 


V>iic6l€SA: or giUl 


er uldl 


€1* U';i(!l llOUl 
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Assignment Sheat AWIIABLE 

Assignment i Reread Chapters 1-5 in the. light of this session's 

discussion. 

Read Chapters 6-9 for next time. 

Select 2 participants to prepare each of the following mini- lessons. 
Each lesson should be 3-^ minutes long, to be pr^isented next time to 
the group in a peer-teaching situation. 

a) explanation and drill for /q/, not contrasting it with 
anything, but presenting it in all possible envlron- 
mant. 

b) explanation and drill to overcome problem of con- 
fusion of /q/ and /&/. Assume that students have 
confused 'mich* and ♦misch!' 

c) explanation and drill for German /l/. Assume that 
students have let English dark /l/ creep into their 
German. 

d) explanation and drill for Gorman /r/, not contrasting 
it with anything, but presenting U in various con- 
texts. Uao the pronounciation v/hlch is most comfortable 
for you. 

e) explanation and drill for medial /t/ . Assume that 
students have carried over English voiced /t/ into 

* 

German . 

Key explanations and drills to your textbook, and to student level. 
(Instructor will comment after each domonstration . ) 



EMC 



Ksr comnMiuiiE 



a so to 
< to to 

04 



d3 



CO 

^1 



A * • • • t 

S S c c c c 



MO O 



• 


• 


• 


•H 
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Questions and Oiscuaaion of Previous Session 
First see if there are any questions over material presented in 
previous session, or any questions over units lo5 of Moulton, 
which it was suggested the participants reread for this time. 

Next have participants present lessons they prepared for this 
time, from assignment sheet of previous session. Certain things 
should be watched for under each section: 

a) be sure that environment Is correct; /q/ occurs in these 
environments; 1) initial, as is ♦Chomic*; 2) following 
front vowels: /i/, /i:/, /e/ , /e:/, /u/ , /iiy , 

/o/, /6:/; 3) following /n/ , /I/ or /r/, as in »manch» 
•Milch', »durch»; in addition, the diminutive suffix 
'-Chen* alv;ays ha:. /•'./. 

b) watch to see that /S/ Is produced with noticeable lip 
rounding, /q/ with lips spread. Mini lesson should 
includa discrimination drill. 

c) German /I/ is always light, English /I/ has dark allophones 
and sometimes light allophones, depending on dialectal 
area of speakers and individual differences-, English /l/ 
sometimes even has a velar allophone, (*•]. 

d) German /r/ has these allophones, [R ) or [f' ] in prevoc^llc 
po Ulon (le.%son should present one or the other, which- 
iiVfcr is most comfortable for the Instructor); (a) in 
postvocalic position (following vowel either in final 
position or before another consonant). 
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e) English intervocalic /t/, if the first vowel is stressed, 
is usually voiced, as in 'water', 'butter', but not in 
'attack', since stressed vowel follows the /t/. German 
/t/ is never voiced. 

Since this session focuses on Chapters 6-9 of Moulton, handle 
only general questions from participants over the remainder of 
the reading assignment. 
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!• Vowels 



Vlhen the vocal tract is used as resonance chambers, the resulting 
sound is called a vowel, provided that air passes out through the 
oral cavity and that no point of the center line of th.^; tongue 
(front to back ) is touching the roof of the mouth The sises and 
shapes of the resonating chambers can be changed considerably, 
i^esulting in the wide range of vowr;l sounds v/hich the human vocal 
apparatus can produce. Vowels can be classified according to the 
following ^ots of terms: 

a) high - mid - low; the highest point of the tongue, viewing 
the head from the side, is the first dimension to be considered 
[Transparency] for classifying and identifying vowels. Since 
there are no discrete steps involved in moving from high to low 
in the mouth, the term mid is used to indicate something between 
high and low, for convenience in identifying vowels. 

b) front - central - back; thp .?ront to back location of the 
highest part of the tongue specifies this dimension of vowels. 

By plott-Lng the high-to-low dimension along tho y-axis (vertical) 
and the front-tc-back dimension along t"\e x-axis (horizontal), a 
graphic representation of the vov/els car. be derived. This is where 
the familiar vowel triangle or vowel quadrilateral comes from. 

c) rounded - unrounded; the shape that tho lips give to the outer 
end of the vocal tract .adds a further dimension to vowela. 
Changes in the shape result in qualitative differences in vowels. 



For some languages, this quality of vowels, that Is, rounded or 
unrounded, is a redundant feature. English, for example, has 
front vowels unrounded and back vowels rounded. Other languages 
u&e this quality as a distinctive feature. Gorman, for example, 
has front vowels that are unrounded and also front vowels that 
are rounded (the first vowel in 'fuhlen* is a front rounded 
vov;el). It is also possible to have an opposition of the type: 
back rounded vs. back unrounded, but since this distinction does 
not occur in German or English, it need not concern us here. 

There are several other features which vowels can demonstrate 
that are needed in a comparison of Engliuh and German vowels. 
Length, for example, can be used to differentiate vowels in lan- 
guages. In some languages, length is a more or lesjs redundant 
feature, as it is in English, for example. Englir.h has longer 
vov/els and shorter vowels, but there are other features which are 
more important for differentiating vowels. The longer English 
vowels are alv/ays diphthongized and are always tenser than their 
shorter counterparts. In addition, following consonants can have 
•a very great effect on vowel length. A so-called short vowel which 
occurs in an utterance-final syllable followed by a voiced con- 
sonant can be longer than a so-called loni', vowel which occurs in 
an unstressed syllable followed by a voiceless atop. (Example: 
In a situation where you wanted to be sure that the listener 
understood what you wanted to say, you might uctcr the sentence 
"i.'o, Sneed talked to Ted" with the greatest stresn on ♦Ted*. Per- 
haps the listener miaunderstooi and thought you h^d :;aid "i^nucd 
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talked to Fred,** but you knew that it wa^ Ted that Sneed had talked 
to, not Fred, so you repeat your statement and place a major stress 
on •Ted'. In this instance, the vowel in »Ted» might very well be 
longer, in terms of the real time that it takes for the vowel to 
be uttered, than the vowel of 'Sneed*, which is a so-called long 
vowel* ) 

The opposition tense vs. lax is also important for a comparison of 
English and German vowels. This feature has to do with the degree 
of muscular tension or muscular energy involved in the production 
of different vowels. In general, German vowels are tenser than^ 
corresponding English vowels. In addition, each pair of German 
vowels, such as long /i:/ and short /i/ , differs in tenseness. 
The longer member of each pair is tenser than the shorter member, 
thus /i;/ is tenser than /i/, /e:/ is tenser than /e/, etc. 

Moulton lists a further opposition v;hich might be considered for 
vowels, constricted vs. non-con^itricted. It is possible to inter- 
pret the difference betv;eon English central vowels in terms of 
constriction, in which the sides of the tongue are constricted. 
There are, hov;ever, more ways than one to produce the *r-coloring* 
of English. In a sauple of six speakers, four used the so-called 
retroflex *r' , in which the tip of the tongue in raised toward 
the alveolar ridge but does not touch it rind the sides of the 
tongue are laterally constricted; one used a type of *r' in v/hich 
the tip of the tongue was on the floor of the mouth but the tonf^uo 
was laterally constricted; the last speaker produced the r-3ound 
with the tip of the tongue on the floor of the mouth, b\it the 
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sides of the tongue were not laterally constricted, rather they 
were firmly pressed against the lower side teeth, and the tongue 
was depressed centrally from tip to mid dorsum. The poatvocalic 
r-sounds thus produced were mutually intelligible to all speakers, 
' even though produced by such a wide variety of articulatory dis- 
positions. If the term ♦constricted' is interpreted to include 
among its possible realizations this latter typo of r-sound, per- 
haps the allophonic feature 'troughed', then it will still serve 
the intended purpose, that is one of characterizing English r- 
sounds. The important thing to remember is that German has no 
sound v/hich approximates the English r-sound, and this becomes a 
problem for students when they see the spelling In German '-er* , 
as in »Vater', »bitter» , etc. 

The opposition syllabic v^i. non-ayilabic is necessary for phonemic 
considerations. A vowel is said to be syllabic when it. carries 
the major stress in a given syllable. Thus the verb form »ruhr', 
pronounced (fu:^\ 1, containj tv;o vov/ols but only ont- syllable. The 
first vowel, phonetically speaking, carries the major syllable 
•stress and is therefore syllabic; the second vowel (phonetically 
a vowei but written phonemically as a conr-onant, /r/j since it 
patterns as a consonant, than is, it can occur before or after any 
vowel, and it alternates with conaonantftl id when it is followed 
by a vov/el, a3 in »fuhron», l»fu:aan 1) iiJ non-syllabic, does not 
carry major syllable stress, and is writton phonnmica] ly as a 
consonant. 

Depending on whether the velic id open or cioscci, that is, whether 
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or not any of the air stream is free to go through the nasal cav- 
ity, a vowel may be said to be nasalized or non-nasalized. (Note 
-that the term ♦ nasal ♦ is generally reserved for nasal consonants, 
consonants in which the air stream is prevented from going out 
through the oral cavity by a closure in the oral cavity, forcing 
the entire steam of air to leave via the nasal p^sage.) Certain 
languages, for example French, make use of the distinction 
nasalized vs. non-nasalized in their phonemic structure. In these 
languages, a pair of words can differ by the presence or absence 
of nasalization. Neither German nor English make use of this 
distinction, although there is a degree of nasalization present in 
vowels which are contiguous to nasal consonants. (Note however 
that some speakers of English do occasionally substitute the fea- 
ture of nasalization for a following nasal consonant, as in 'sen- 
tence* ['s£:?ns]. This should be regarded as a substitution, 
though, because these same speakers, in other circumstances, such 
as careful speech in which the speaker wants to be cfrtain that 
there will be no misunderstanding, will use the appropriate^ nasal 
consonant : ['si nt Jns ]. ) 

The last feature of vowels which will be considered here is that 
of diphthongization. A vowel which changes in quality from 
beginning to end is said to be diphthongized. Moulton observes 
that instrumental observation of vowels indicates that all vowels 
are diphthongized to a greater or lesser extent. The kind of 
diphthongization which v/e are interested in here, however, is that 
which is observable to the ear. English vowels, notably the 

o 
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vowels of 'beat', 'bait', 'boot' and 'boat', are very noticeably diph- 
thongized, whereas the similar German vowels of 'bieten', 'beten', 
»Hut«, and 'Not' are not diphthongized to an extent which can be de- 
tected without resorting to instrumental analysis. German does have 
three diphthongs, /ai/, /au/ and /ai/ which correspond to three sim- 
ilar diphthongs of English, the vowel sounds of 'bite*, 'bout* and 
'boy», but these three are not potentially troublesome for the English 
speaker because of the similarities between the phonetic facts of the 
two languages. Note however that many speakers have an [xuj diphthong 
in 'house' , 'cow', etc., ajid some have an extremely long off -glide in 
♦boy« P)JiO , 'toy* etc. 

which to interpret any vowel sound, the British phonetician Daniel 
Jones recorded certain vowel sounds which he called 'cardinal 
vowels'. (Historical note: The idea of establishing reference 
points for identifying vowels was apparently first put forward by 
A. J.- Ellis in 1844 in The Alphabet of Nature , and the term 
•cardinal vowel' was first used in print by A. M. Bell in Visible 
Speech; The Science of Universal Alphabetics in 1B67» Jones was 
the first to put the ideas into practice, however, in his English 
• Pronouncing Dictionary . 1917. The same year, the HMV Grammophone 
Company made available commercially phonograph records of Jones 
producing his cardinal vowels. ) Jones' cardinal vowels consist of 
four front unrounded vowels and four back rounded vowels. The 
front vowels are a) the highest front vowel which can be produced; 
b) the lowest front vowel; c) a vowel which is one-third of the 
way, from the highest front vowel toward the lowest front vowel; and 
d) a vowel v;hich is two- thirds of the way from the highest front 
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vowel toward the lowest front vowel. The back vowels are rounded, 
but their other features are similar: a) the highest back vowel j 
b) the lowest back vowel; c) one-third of the way from highest to 
lowest; and d) two-thirds of the way from highest to lowest. This 
is represented graphically below. The figure is asymmetrical be- 
cause the tongue moves further in getting from [i ] to [a J than it 
does in getting from [u ] to [lO]* 




Primary Cardinal vowels 
(parentheses indicate rounded vowels) 
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A second set of vowels, the secondary cardinal vowels, simply 
reverses the rounded-unrounded feature: the front vowels are 
rounded, the back vowels are unrounded. The locations are the 
same as for the primary cardinal vowels. Six additional /owels 
complete the cardinal vowel scheme. Each is a pair, one rounded, 
the other unrounded, and they are all central vowels (centered 
from front to back). There is a highest pair, a pair one-third 
of the way down, and a pair two-thirds of the way down. The f ol- . 
lowing chart contains the twenty- two cardinal vowels. Symbols 
which appear in parentheses are rounded, those not enclosed by 
parentheses are unrounded. 
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It should be borne In mind that the cardinal vowels selected by 
Jones for his system are arbitrarily chosen for purposes .of de- 
-soription and identification, and that, except for the mid- 
central vowels ([^], [3], [3], and [©]), they are peripheral, 
that is, the. highest point of the tongue lies on the outside 
limit of the vowel area for each one. The cardinal vowel concept 
is presented here so as to give some more or less fixed points of 
reference with which to compare the vovels of German and English. 
The English vowel system has no vowels which approach the extreme 
positions of the peripheral cardinal vowels. German, on the other 
hand, does have vowels which closely approximate the cardinal 
vowels, especially as compared with English. The German high front 
rounded vowel as well as the unrounded, and the high back rounded 
vowel are all relatively near the cardinal positions. 

For classroom teaching, the cardinal vowel system need not be 
introduced at all, but an awareness cf such a system on the part 
of the teacher should make the teanher more aware of the differ- 
ences between English and German vowels, and better equip him to 
•offer corrections to students when errors are made. 

V.D or o ? 

These four figures have been used to schematically represent the 
vowel systems of languages. Which is most appropriate for our 
purposes, that is, comparing the vowel systems of German and 
English so as to be able to foresee potential problems that stu- 
dents might have in trying to learn German? The triangle has 
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perhaps the longest tradition and still occurs occasionally in 
textbooks. It distorts the phonetic facts of both the English 

-and the German vowel systems, so it is probably less useful than 
the other figures. The oval has the advantage that it preserves 
the phonetic facts of the true location of the high point of the 
tongue for the cardinal vowels, but since English vowels are not 
as extremfej as the cardinal vowels, and iinoa only some of the 
German vowels apprcach the cardinal vowels, the oval is not partic- 
ularly useful for the teaching of German to speakers of English. 
(The oval is the shape that results from plotting the location of 
the high point of the tongue in the production of peripheral 
vowels, based on x-ray photographs.) The choice, then, seems to 

• be between the square and the other quadrilateral. Moulton 
chooses a trapezoid-like quadrilateral in which the upper and 
lower boundaries are further apart in front than they are in back. 
The reason for this is that the Jaw is hinged the back, and as 
the mouth is opened, the front of the jaw opens wider than the 
back for any given distance of jaw movement. In our discussion 
^ of the vowel systems of English and German, the two will be com- 
pared, but it seems that the square is pe^'haps the best figure for 
mapping the phonemic situations for reasons of comparison. 

[The purpose of the foregoing discussion of geometric shapes may 
not be immediately apparent, since the thing? being discussed are 
not the kinds of things which a teacher discusses with students 
in the classroom. But it is the feeling of inany (the present 
writer included) that the nore familiar a teacher is with his 
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subject matter, not only with the surface facts but with the 
underlying structures ax'd systems that can be observed in that 
subject matter, the more effective the teacher can be. Further, 
the teacher, in his continuing reading in his field, encounters 
discussions of the type presented above, and needs to be able 
to follow such discussions in order to be able to glean all that 
is potentially useful to him as a teacher.] 

In addition to Moulton*s discussion of the phonemics of the 
English vowel system, it is worthwhile to consider another type 
of classification, the system presented by G. L. Trager and K. L. 
Smith (in An Outline of English Structure . 1957). This analysis 
treats the vowel system as consisting of nine simple vowsls and 
three semivowels v/hich can occur as off -glides. The nine simple 
vowels can occur alone or can be followed by an offglide. The 
following chart presents the nine simple vowels and the off -glides* 
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simple vowels 
front central back 



high 



mid 



low 



i 


i 


u 


e 




0 




a 





off-glides 




This system, which is compatible with the consonant system presented 
for English in the past session, interprets /y/, /h/ and /w/ to be 
vocalic off -glides when they occur in postvocalic environments, /y/ 
is a glide toward (but not necessarily reaching) a high front vowel; 
/h/ is a glide toward a mid central vowel or it is phonetic length; 
/w/ is a glide toward a high back vowel. Thus the phonemic tran- 
scription /reyt/ for English 'rate* indicates that the vocalic 
segment of the v;ord starts as a mid front vowel and glides toward 
high front; /rowt/ for English 'rote* has a vocalic iiegment that 

lo:) 
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glides from mid back toward high back; /trawt/ for English 'trout' 
has a vocalic segment that glides from low central toward high back; 
etc. One of the advantages of this system is that it allows for the 
inclusion of the various dialects of English. Many speakers of 
English who learned their English in Texas, for example, pro- 
nounce the word 'on' with a diphthong which moves from low back 
toward high back fip^n ]. This vowel nucleus can be accommodated 
within the aforementioned system as /pwn/ and would still be 
shown to contrast with 'own', [o^n ]: /own/. 



Moulton lists fifteen contrasting vowels and diphthongs for 
English, plus a sixteenth "which occurs only in unstressed syl- 
lables." 

Before Ixl 



X- 


N 


beat 


leak 


dean 


nearer ' 


^ here 


fierce 


2. 


f\f 


bit 


lick 


din 


mirror * 


3. 


hi 


bait 


lake 


Dane 


Mary 






4e 


/?/ 


bet 


neck 


den 


merry 


^ hair 


scarce 


S. 


/«/ 


bat 


lack 


Dan 


marry 






6. 


/a/ 


pot 


lock 


Don 


starry 


far 


farce 


7. 


ht 


bought 


hawk 


dawn 


warrins 


for 


horse 


8. 


/of 


boat 


soak 


bone 


boring 


four 


hoarse 


9. 


/V/ 


put 


look 


boon 


fury 


1 tour 


moore 


10. 


/u/ 


boot 


Luke 


poorer 


11. 


/a/ 


but 


luck 


bun 


hurry 






I2e 




Bert 


lurk 


burn 


furry 






13. 


/ai/ 


bite 


like 


dine 


Shlrer 






14. 


/pl/ 


Hoyt 




coin 


Moira 


coir 


colrt 


15. 


/au/ 


bout 




down 


Lowry 


hour 


sours 


16. 


/o/ 


about 


gallsp 


coming 









The Trager-Smith system accounts for all of these possibilities 
(plus others as necessary) as follows. The numbers refer to 
Moultcn^s numbers from the preceding list. 

loi; 
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Moulton»s system BEST GOP! fWAIlABU Smith- Trager system 

1. /i/ /iy/ 

2. I\l /i/ 

3. /e/ /ey/ 

4. /f/ /e/ 

5 . /«/ 

6. /a/ /a/ 

7. /^/ /3h/ 
d. /o/ /ow/ 
9. V 7u/ 

10. /u/ /uw/ 

11. /.^/ 

12. /i/ /^r/ 

13. /ai/ ' /ay/ 

14. /Ji/ />y) 

15 . / au/ /aw/ 

16. /•«'/ /«?/ (same as No. 11, since the 

two never contrast , but 
occur in mutually exclusive 
environments) 
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The simplicity of the Trager-Smith system becomes more apparent 
as further comparison is made. Moulton has three symbols for the 
mid central vowels of Erglish, /-?/, A/, and Since according 

to Moulton's analysis 1^1 occurs only in unstressed syllables, it 
can not contrast with /j/ or which occur only in stressed 
syllables. Further, the phoneme 1^1 of Moulton's system is to be 
interpreted as either [3 1 or [r], depending upon geographical 
location of the speech being transcribed. This is the same kind 
of a situation which Moulton cites as a fault of the Trager- 
Smith system, that is, differing phonetic realities for different 
geographical distributions of phonemes. 

In summary, it is probably well to consider both systems for 
their advantages. Actual classroom use of transcriptional systems 
is a debatable issue, however. Secondary school students are more 
or less completely familiar with English spelling j and German 
spelling is regular enough to' almost preclude the necessity of 
transcription for the classroom. What needs to result from this 
discussion is an awareness of the differences of the German vowel 
• systeu and the English vowel system, mainly: a) German has three 
diphthongs, always written in the orthography as diphchongs; 
English has many more diphthongs, not necessarily written as such 
in the orthography: b) German has long vowels and short vowels 
which, though they may exhibit slight phonetic differences, must 
be distinguished by length, since this is a distinctive featux^e 
in the language; English does not have long-short distinctions as 
such, thus vowel length in English can vary greatly according to 
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environment (depending on stress: vowels are noticeably longer 
if they carry major sentence stress than they are in unstressed 
positions; depending on phonetic environment: a vowel followed 
by a voiced consonant is longer than the same' vowel followed by 
a voiceless consonant); vowels in unstressed position in German 
maintain their vowel quality, whereas English vowels in un- 
stressed position can be reduced to schwa, /a/. 

The German vowel system differs somewhat from the English vowel 
system. While it is possible to analyze this system as Moulton 
does, it is perhaps misleading to show differences both in place 
of articulation and in length, since one of these features is 
redundant. The following chart portrays the vowel system in a 
way that lends itself to a ready comparison with the English 
vowel system. 
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front central back 

unrounded rounded 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



hieh 


1 


u 




u 


mid 


e 


6 


J 


Q 


low 






a 





There is a phoneme of length, /:/, which can occur with any vowel 
except the mid central vowel /^/ , Three diphthongs occur in 
standard German, /ai/ , /au/ and /ai/. When a vowel occurs with- 
out length, that is, as a short vowel, it is centralized. Long 
vowels are decentralized. Under major stress, long vowels are 
nearly three times as long as short vowels, but under weak stress 
the difference is not so great— long vowels here are only about 
• one and one -half times as long as short vowels. Finally, long 
vowels are tense, short vowels are lax. 

Comparison and contrastive analysis of German and English vowel 
systems : 

Moulton, Chapter 9, should have been read, and any questions that 
participants have should be handled at this time. The tape for 
this session consists of many drills contrasting potential troul"!.e 
spots. 
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GEHm VOW£L SOUNDS 

Notes to Instructor: 

. Tapes II and III contain numerous contrastive vowel drills, 
emphasising the main conflict points between German and 
English. 

• Participants should study chapters 7, d & 9, and be 
thoroughly familiar with the lists of examples in chapters 
7 & 9. 

. Chapter 6 of Moulton should be read as an introduction to the 
study of vowels. 

• Instructor should introduce each drill and point out the 
purpose of the particular drill 

Device needed— Tape recorder 

^terial needed— Moulton Tapes II & III 
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Pronunciation Drill Tape XI 

The first section of the tape consists of a series of examples of 
the German vowel phonemes, in these environments: a) preceding 

voiceless stop; h) preceding /l/; c) preceding nasal consonant; 
and d) preceding intervocalic /r/ (except that the diphthongs /ai/ 
and /au/ do not occur before intervocalic /r/}. 



!• 


'V 


Dleten 


Stiete 


Ihn 


Ihre 


2. 




bitten 


'StUte 


In 


Irre 


3. 


/e/ 


beten 


stehle 


wen 


sehre 


4. 


/f/ 


Better} 


Stelte 


wenn 


serre 


S. 


/V/ 


Bute 


Buhte 


Ruhm 


f\ihre 


a. 


/¥/ 


Xutte 


Suite 


Rum 


fflurre 


7. 


/?/ 


rott 


Sohte 


fiohn 


bohre 


e. 


ht 


Rotte 


■oUe 


Bonn 


torra 


9. 


/o/ 


Gate 


fiihte 


kahfl 


rahre 


10. 


nf 


Mutter 


futte 


dilnn 


Darre 


11. 


fv 


Goethe 


Kdhle 


tant 


hfire 


12. 




Gdtter 


Hdlle 


kdnnt 


ddrre 


13. 


f%f 


rate 


fahte 


Bahn 




14. 




Ratte 


(alte 


Eann 


harre 


IS. 




telte 


Feile 


Bein 


e e e e 


16. 


/pl/ 


teute • 


heule 


neun 


euro 


17. 


/au/ 


laute 


faute 


Zaun 


• • e e 


16. 


/c/ 


bate 


•table 


w^ne 


wabre 


19. 


/#/ 


geiagt 


bm£ 


wartjgts 


beiS£re 



The second section of the tape Is a list of pairs of words which 
for many speakers are differentiated only by the longth of the 
vowel, /a/ vs. /a:/i other speakers have a qualitative difference 
beUi^een /a/ and /a:/, in that /a/ is centralized and probably lax, 
/a:/ is decentralized and tense. The examplea on the tape differ 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively. 

Bann Bahn 

kann Kahn 

wann V/ahn 

1 I \l 
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Kanun 


kam 


Lamm 


lahm 


satt 


Saat 


Stadt 


Staat 


schlarr 


Schlaf 


As 


aB 


Fall 


fahl 


Stall 


Stahl 


fill 


Aai 


Wall 


Wahl 


Schall 


Schal 


Starr 


Star 



The next section of the tape contrasts long tense vov/els with short 
lax vov/els. These examples should be repeated by participants! 



Tense and long 


Lax and short 




Lied 


ruti 


lit! 


rt»:ti 


Beet 




Bett 


l'lla:t| 


Staat 


I'M 


Stadt 


('Bo:si 


Schofl 


I'Bfsl 


schofl 


('mu:s| 


MU9 




muO 


I 'hiatal 


Htite 


I'hyio) 


Hittte 


I'hdUa) 


HOhle 


l'hi?la) 


Holle 



Long vowels are much longer when stressed than they are when un- 
stressed. Listen carefully to the first vowel in each of these 
examples* 



Long when ttressed 


Short when unstressed 




-tf:l in('l(r|a)5) HrUlfct| 


/!' 


• (tl ln(kr|'():k) KfUIH 


/?/ 


» ln|'le:bon| icbet} 


/?/ 


■ I?) In llo'bpnd|5l let»ontlt^ 


/?/ 


■ (9;) In I'd9:z|9) DtsIs 




» (9I In Idij'zJjranI daslcrcn 


/u/ 


B (u:l In l'niu:za| Muso 


/u/ 

• 


■ (u) In Imu'xeiyK'.j Nluscum 
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The next set of contrasts shows the difference between tense 
long vowels and lax short vowels in unstressed position* Listen 
carefully to these items: 



Tense (phbnemically long, 

but much shorter than 
in stressed position) 



/|/ in tdi'ny;! Diner 
t^l In l<%*tall Petal! 
(/a/ In (ba'la"a9| Balance) 
/o/ In (ko'lymbysl Kolumbu^ 
/V/ In llcy«rj:r) Kurler 
fy In (zOna'gosga) Svnagege 
/O/ In (fik9'no:ml Okonom 



Lax (phonemically short, 
shorter than tense 
vowel) 

/l/lnldVfu:al diffua 
/p/ In id9'8;:r) Dessert 
(/a/ in Iba'l^rdal Ballade ) 
/p/ iri (kp'letge) kolleee 
In Isky'r):!) skurril 
I t\f In tsqna'ldtf^) Synaldpha 
' /g/ in Igstro'gemI dstrogen 



This section of the tape presents differences between non-syllabic 
vowels and prevocalic glides, and should be listened to for infor-> 
matlon only. The fine shade of phonetic difference between non- 
syllabic [i ] and [j ], for example, is not a necessary or even reg- 
ular feature of the language, and smacks faintly of hypercorrectionisra. 
(Note that a different diacritic is used to mark non-syllabic vowels 
here. In the discussion of /r/, the symbol used was [^1. Here it 
is (^1.) 



\\\ 


IJl 


( 'desire) Dahllo 
|la'pa:lT9| Uppalle 
('Spa;nrorl Spanier 
(fa'mitnd) Famine 


I'UlJa) Tallle 
(ka'nitija] KanalUe 
(eam'p^nlarl Champagner 
Iva'nllja) VanUlo 




(11 


tj) 


(b|'lIo:n) Billion 
(mI'uVddl MlUlarde 


(bil')9t Billet 
(bril'J^ntl briUant 
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III 



(a'ino:nT)^nl 
(alu'iDUnTyml 


Radiut 

Ammonium 

Aluminium 


(•r9:djvml 

t'ge:ni|i8] 

|ak'ti:nlvm) 


Radium 

Genius 

Aktlnlum 


(prole'tftrrarl 
(pf*rro:d8l 

I'kTfntll 
l'prasn9J 


Proletarltr 

Periods 

AlUane« 

Chiantt 
Piano 


td|ino'Baur}erl 

|per}*^:k9l 

lall'fntil 

Ifi*9k8r) 
Ipr^starl 


Dinosaurler 

Perldke 

AlUanx 

Flaker 

Plaster 








(V) 






ficxuell 
Silhouette 


(,bl:2(k6u'(U 
taktv'fli 


biscxuell 
Bkiuell 



Ibu'dOaisr) Boudoir lk8a'f§:r| ColfCeur 

lmVm'8a:ran| Memolren Itea'lfta) Toilette 

CpSp^toi Polnte ll8a'j%:ll loyal 



This portion of the tape first gives examples of unstressed O/ , 
then contrasts unstressed + nasal vs. syllabic nasal* 

(ge'naul genau Cretddtd) redete t'vfirtatd) warteto 

tlppen /'tlpan/ ■ rtjpanl or /'i\pam/ •» I'tlp^ipl 

bitten /'bjtan/ > ('bltan) or ('b(t''^) 

backen /'b^an/ ■ ('b^kan] or /'b|kao/ • Cbfk^y)! 

Mlttel /'mltal/ ■ l'ro|tal| or I'rolt*^) 

bitter /'bitar/ « ('b{taH) or rb}tA] 

('b)t8r) or rb{t/4 

This section of the tape gives examples of /F/. This sound is of 
somewhat uncertain nature, and need be considered only if the 
teacher uses it consistently in his speech. Listen to the ex- 
amples, but note that /e/ can be substituted every^vhere except 
in the name of the letter, 'a'. 
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• tfetno'tfltpt 
(prc'.'z^ntsl 


Mlnadt 
drfinltrtn 

i^ssmt 
Ptilnotyp 

Prflscin2 


Ide'mfsntn) 
Iple*d|ir9n1 
tppe*(mb«l} 
|fcn9*iA^:n) 
(prc'zfnti 


Dlmonen 
pMdttrtB 
Praambtl 
•PhSnontft 

Pri&sent 



A further characteristic of the German vowel system involves the 
difference between free and checked positions. A vowel which 
occurs before a consonant is said to be checked, one that occurs 
before another vowel or finally is said to be free. The short 
lax vowels of German occur only in checked position, the long 
tense vowels occur in checked position or in free position. 



Cheeked 


Fret 


/•b|n/ 


bin 


/•tsjt/ 


tlehe 


/•«!/ 


tie 


/•dfn/ 


denn 




gehe 


/•«e/ 


See 


/•d§m/ 


dann 


/•na»/ 


naho 


/•ta/ 


eah 


/•fpn/ 


von 


/•roa/ 


rohe 


/•«o/ 


10 


/•d^ro/ 


dumm 


/•ru8/ 


Ruha 


/•8y/ 


Sehuh 


/•djfn/ 


dUnn 


/•maa/ 


Muhe 


/•fra/ 


frUh 




gOnnt 




FlOhe 


/•bfl/ 


Bd 






/•rata/ 


Reihe 


/•bal/ 


bel 






/•rpla/ 


Reue 


/•hpl/ 


Hcu 


• 




/•raua/ 


rauho 


/•bau/ 


Bau 






/•tea/ 


itte 


/•je/ 


Jtth 



This section of the tape consists of comparisons of English /iy/ 
and /uw/ with German /i:/ and /u:/. These contrasts should be 
mastered by participants, with attention paid to articulation of 
the German vowels. German /i:/ is tenser than English /iy/ , it 
is higher, and the lips are more spread. German /u;/ is tenser 
and higher than English /uw/ and the lips are more rounded 
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tu:l 

• 




Vteh 


too 




•ht 


8eht 


do 


dtt 


kMt 


Bit 


eoo 


Xtth 


•hem 


lehian 


mooie 


Mttt 


deep 


Dieb 


hoot 


Hui 



The following are pairs contrasting Oernan long and short vowels. 



/!</ 


/|/ 


/u»/ 


/V/ " 


inled 


nil 


MUB 




Ued 


utt 


m 


Flua 


Utit 


Utk 


bueht 


Bueht 


htoOen 


htsson 


Bufle 


Busse 


bloten 


baton 


Kuhne 


Hunne 



English /ey/ and /ow/ are compared with Cerman /e:/ and /o:/. 
Listen: 



lei) le:) 


lou) lo:} 


pay 


P (letter name) 


owe 


0 (letter name) 


bay 


B (letter namo) 


so 


•0 




geh 


tone 


Ton 


vain 


wea 


•hone 


schon 


bait 


Beet 


boat 


Boot 



I 

This section of the tape presonta further German contrasts, first 

/e:/ vs. /i:/, then /o:/ vs. /u;/, then /s:/ vs. /©/, finally /o:/ 
vs. /o/. These contrasts should be mastered. 



/ft/ 


/};/ 


/9J/ 


/VJ/ 


See 




echob 


Schub 


0 wch 




Ton 


tun 


wen 


Wton 




tut 


denen 


dlonen 


Moos 


Mus 




blcten 


logon 


lugcn 


/e:/ 


/f/ 


/OS/ 




dCQ 


denn 


bog 


Bock 


wen 


wenn 


Schofl 


schofl 


Beet 


o«n 


Ofen 


otten 


fitehlcn 


atelton 


Sohid 


•oUo 
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?irst English /a/ la compared with German /a:/, then stressed 
English 1^1 is compared with German /a/. As with other drills 
which compare English and German, ask participants to listen but 
not to repeat. 



/i/ 






/•/ 




Pair 


yp 


•b 


calm 


kam 


hyt 


hat 


not 


Naht 


luck 


Lack 


tot 


Tat 


bus 


Bafl 


lock 


lag 


com§ 


Kamm 



Further examples of the contrast between German /a/ and /a;/. 
Listen to the difference in length of vowel segment and repeat* 











Kanim 


Ram 


Maiso 


Man« 


kann 


Kahn 


Ratte 


rate 


satt 


Saat 


sehaffc 


Schafe 


8tadt 


Staat 


Hacken 


Haken 


schlafi 


Schlaf 


hvre 


Haare 



Various English vov/els are compared with German /o/. Listen only. 



X /p/ 


X /p/ 


X /p/ 


top lopp 
Slop stop 
cot Gott 
dock Dock 
lock Locke 
•ock Socke 


Ross Rofl 
tossed Post 
cost Kost 
fall voll 
tall toll 
Saul soil 


caught Cott 
sought tott 
hawk hocke 
balk Dock 
calk Koch 
naught Mottt 
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The English speaker needs to be certain to contrast /a/ and /o/ 
when speaking German, also /at/ and /o/. This is a sample of the 
kind of drill which might help establish these contrasts. 









/P/ 


Kunm 


komm 


kim 


komm 


fiaim 


Bonn 


Bihn 


Bonn 


FaU 


voU 


fahl 


veil 


Daeh 


doeh 


nach 


noch 


eacke 


Socke 


Laken 


t<Hken 


Hacken 


hocken 




hoekcn 




gosssn 


Gas 





The front rounded vowels of German present a problem for most 
English speakers, since they are an unfamiliar combination of 
familiar distinctive features* Be certain that you control the 
front unrounded vs. front rounded contrast before preceding to 
the front rounded vs. back rounded contrast. 

Facial diagrams of front unrounded vowels, front rounded vowels, 
and back rounded vov/ela should be used here. 





/Q:/ 




/ii:/ 


Kicn 


km 


Fuft 


Ftisso 


/ Bteno 


BQhnc 


Rut 


HUte 


Stile 


Sttihlo 


Schub 


SchUbe 


Zlege 




Zug 




llegen 


IQgen 


gut 


cute 


/{/ 




/V/ 


/&/ 


roWt 


mQI!t 


Schuf) 


Schiisso 


Kisto 


KUstc 


Busch 


BUscho 


stieko 


Stiiekc 


Bund 


BUndo 


un« 


LOfte 


Kunit 


KUnatc 




kUsscn 


Mutter 


Miiltor 


/?:/ 


/(>:/ 




Sohno 


Sbhno 


Sohn 


Sohno 


Lehno 


Ldhne 


Ton 


Tiine 


Hefe 


fidfe 


Hof 


Hofc 


leae 


tdse 


Slofl 


SXbtte 


bote 


bdte 


Oten 


6fen 
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^ ton WMUBU 



/p/ 


/&/ 






Cent 


gdnnt 


Stock 


Stdcke 


heUt 


H5Ut 


Bock 


Bdcke 


iteckt 


Stttckt 


Kopf 


Xdpfe 


raiiig 


vbllig 


Topt 


T&pfe 


kennen 


ktinnen 


konnte 


kbnnte 



This part of tape gives examples of possible English substitutions 
for German /6/ and /o:/. Listen only. 
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Contrary to the normal English tendency to neutralize long-short 
vowel contrast before /r/, German maintains the contrast, that is, 
there are pairs of words which differ only in having either a long 
tense vowel or a short lax vowel before /r/. Listen to and repeat 
the following items, and compare the situation of English. 





/}:/ 






beery 


Blere 


surer 


fuhren 


deary 


Tlere 


poorer 


Spuren 


l|C)l 


/it/ 




/u:/ 


nearer 


Nlere 


touring 


Touren 


(ear 


vler 


poor 


pur 


mere 


mlr 


cure 


Kur 


pier 


Pier 


moor 


nur 


IfOJ 


/?:/ 




/?:/ 


Mary ^ 


Meere 


tory 


Tore 


vary 


wehre 


dory 


bohre 


hairy 


Heere 


story 


SQhmore 


air 


er 


ore 


Ohr 


dare 


der 


more 


Moor 


lair 


leer 


four 


vor 




/t:/ 
• 




/u:/ 
• 


/w 


ihre 


irre 


Uhren 


murren 


zleren 


klirren 


(uhren 


aurren 


schmieren 


schwlrren 


Fluren 


knurren 


wlr 


wirr 


Geburt 


geknurrt 


zlert 


wlrd 


fuhrt 


Kurt 


studiert 


gelrrt 


fuhrst 


kurz 



/e;/ 




/a:/ 




/o:/ 


/9/" 


Speere 


8perre 


Haare 


harre 


Lore 


Lorre 


zehre 


zerre 


Schare 


scharre 


bohrt 


Bord 


lehre 


pl&rro 


sparen 


Sparren 


Tor 


dort 


Heer 


Herr 


Star 


Starr 


vor 


fort 


begehrt 


gesperrt 


wahrt 


ward 


schmort 


Sport 


gezehrt 


gezerrt 


Bart 


hart 


Moor 


Mord 
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gebleit 


• 

gebiUirt 


• 

Geburt 


Irden 


warden 


warden 


schmtert 


schnttrt 


Sehnur 


Wirte 


XQrse 


karse 


vler 


fflr 


ftihr 


Vlertel 


GQrtel 


Wurzel 


/??/ 


/tt:/ 


/o;/ 


/?/ 




/?/ 


Meere 


M5hre 


Moore 


zerre 


dttrre 


lorre 


wehre 


Fohre 


Tore 


Kerne 


Kdrner 


vorne 


ehren 


h9ren 


Ohren 


Wflrter 


W&rter 


Worte 


•r 


6hr 


Ohr 


wanne 


H5rner 


worden 


lehrt 


6tBrt 


bohrt 


herrsche 


M&rtel 


Porecbe 



The final segment of this tape compares German diphthongs with 
comparable English diphthongs. Before playing this tape, instrub- 
tor should have participants read the following lists of English 
words, to establish the phonetic quality of the participants* 
normal English diphthongs. (Instructor should transcribe phonet- 
ically samples of the participants' readings from the handout, for 
subsequent conpa^'ison with the German diphthongs from the tape.) 



/ai/ 


/ai/ 


hit 


/9»/ 


/au/ 


/au/ 


by 


bei 


Troy 


treu 


bough 


Bau 


fry 


frei 


ahoy 


Heu 


row 


ratih 


mine 


mein 


annoy 


neu 


brown 


braun 


dine 


dein 


boiler 


Beule 


house 


Haui 


bright 


breit 


loiter 


Leute 


mouse 


Maus 


lighten 


leiten 


royal 


Greuel 


Cowan 


kauen 
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/ay/ /Dy/ . /aw/ 

by Troy bough 

fry ahoy row - /raw/, not /row/ 

mine annoy brown 

dine boiler house 

bright loiter mouse 

lighten royal Cowan 
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BEST con AVAiUfiLE 

The first drill on this final tape contrasts with Ar/ In 

various environments: final, before nasal, before /t/ and before 
/s/. First listen carefully to these contrasts, then spot check 
amopg participants to be sure that everyone can produce this dlf» 
ference, which is usually difficult for English speakers. 



/an/ ■ lijl 


/am/ ■ (An] 


/al/ » (alj 


/art/ • (At| 


Mlnden 


mindern 


wettet 


wettert 


Wunden 


wundern 


cndet 


ftndert 


retten 


Rettern 


tolstet 


fflelstert 


Offnen 


Offnern 


blndet 


hlndert 


'cnden 


Indern 


sehneldet 


schnoidert 


/as/ ■ las] 


/ars/ « (as) 


/a/ -(a] 


/ar/ • (a] 


Rlttes 


Rlttera 


bltte 


bitter 


Bannes 


Banners 


letde 


lelder 


Slegas 


Slegors 


selge 


Zelger 


RInges 


Ringers 


tese 


Leser 


Bundos 


Wunders 


V/iuide 


Wunder 



The contrast Idnl vs /in/ may cause problems for the English 
speaker and examples are presented here. (Remember that the 
ending spelled ♦-en* can be and often is reduced to a syllabic 
•nasal in German, but the ending spelled ♦-in» roust not be reduced 
to a syllabic nasal* ) 



/an/ 


/in/ 


Wirten 


Wirlln 


Fiirstcn 


FOrstln 


Baronen 


Baronln 


Kdchen 


Xdchln 


Kdntgon 


Konlgin 



o 
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Syllabic nasals usually do not cause problems for En^xlsh speakers, 
provided the nasal follows a stop, but syllabic nasals following 
hofflorganio nasals might be confusing. Both varieties are given 
here. After examples, there is a recognition drill. 

bleten ■ |*bj:t9n) or |'bi5l'*n| 
Utoen • I'tfpani or I'lap'^ml 
fektn • I'KfkMl or Cftf k^O) 

nenncn ■ I'npnan) or I'npnp} 
kfimmen » rkjiinon) or l'k9mip| 
stneen ■ I'ziodnl or I'sjoyl 



tn) 


In?) 


ln.1 








ihn 


ihnen 


kam 


kamen 


Ring 


ringen 


den 


denen 


nehm' 


nchmen 


fing 


' (Ingeo 


Bahn 


bahnen 


schwamro 


. echwammcQ 


eng 


engeo 


Lohn 


lohnen 


kiomtn 


klommen 


sang 


sangen 


Weln 


welnen 


Retm 


relmen 


lang 


langen 



This series of drills contrasts unstressed German vowels with 
unstressed English vowels, in various environments. These should 
be treated as listening drills only, with differences pointed out 
for pairs as they occur on tape. 



Formula 



German exampte 



English examplo 



•V-9 

•V-v 

•V-o-a 

• V*w 

a-'V 

v'V 



/'kpma/ 
/'auio!/ 


komroe 


/•kama/ 


comma 


autn 


/'3l0/ 


auto 


/•r§:doia/ 


rcdete 


/•Klfabra/ 


algebra 


/'ne:gaij;(/ 


ncgativ 


/•redlo/ 


radio 




Bes*jch 


/a'150/ 


ago 




Baton 1 


,'ri'»kt,' 


react 
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Bisr eon w/uuBic 



.i 



. J .lit*/ 







Gei'mnn 








Ida 


Ida 








Kvo 


.Eva 




Alpra 




Anna 


Atu\a 




rj(ta 




AltMh 


Allah 




Caiv.T.n 




Cubn 


Kuba 




44i /lUiin 





•V.i:c 

•V-pc 

•V-9C 
•V-V.C 



/•u;r.U'ns/ 




onyx 

cnrpflt 
alia!* 

Dilnus 



EngUah/*V-a-o/ 



• • • 

/'r.'i:r.»';r'!!«/ 



Miiumum 



C#i;r<iun /'V-v-v-v/ 



' • • • • 

/•kfuV|Ki:ri};ti;f/ Kfim;>ar;iiiv 
/• fii: : p; cUy.Uii/ Su per lat I v 



miitintum 
numerous 
nrgalive 



/^nuinrinoliv/ numlnallvo 



/i:/ 

•'V' ' 
/o:/ 



In (rec ayllabloa 



Millenium 
errallprU 



3 



12 ( 



BEST COPY kVMUlBlE 



/ut/ 

if,/ 



tn frae tyllabttt 



iturant 
dynanlteh 



In eheehffd lyltablei 



/b{ik'!ejr!8n/ 



imokt 

Benzln 

Eakterlen 



/V/ /bvl'efjrlan/ 



BronchltlB 
Rymbollsch 





German /v 


•V . . ./ 


/it/ 


/tBls'gfira/ 


ZIgarre 




/dl'fysB/ 


dlffUB 


/??/ 


/?!'lfktrjl/ 


olcktrisch 




/fffki/ 


Effekl 


/f/ 


/f'ffkl/ 


Affekt 


/fj/ 


/b^'n^ma/ 


Banami 




Ap'Ifps/ 


XollapB 


/9!/ 


Aot'lymbya/ 


KoIumbuB 


/V/ 


/ry'pj.'n/ 


Rupplo 


/U!/ 


/hus'm^sn/ 


human. 




/aji'me:lr|s/ 


fiymmetrlsoh 


/«!/ 


/ps9;'Qo:za/ 


PsychofiB 



/,V-9-'V 
/0-,V'V 



./ m /.kampa'tjSsn/ eor.i t)eutlon 
./ /9.1si'iri§aa^ eleciriclan 



/,va-a-'V . , ./ In /.rgtata'keflan/ ratUieaUon 
/a-,v-o-'V . . ,/ In /o.pala'JpUk/ apolotietie 
^/,v-a-,v-9-'V , . ./ in /.ckska.miuna'kcSan/ excommunication 



/v-V V/ in /e:le:'fiini/ Elefant 
/v-v-v-'V/ >n/f(;lo:zo;'(i;/ Phllosonhlo 
/v-vvv-'V/ In /^ntr9:p9:l9:'gj:/ Anthfopologlg 
/v-vw-v'V/ In /dc:mo:ra:l|:25i'ts!o:n/ DemoraltRa^Of ^ 



U5h 

BEST COPY mum. 



Qerman /v-v-'V . . ,/ 



autsmttitch 
•k&dtmlMh 

•ik^hoUgch 

d£indtratlieh 

aromfttUch 

alg£braisch 

atmfisphiU'Ueh 

Affidavit 

Appirat 

Makkaronl 

Colorado 
Kalttornien 



/f{U9t*t9:f|t/ 

/attt9}'in|il|t/ 

/ftttft^dftmli/ 

/»lk?:'h9:l|a/ 

/de:m9i'kra:(ts/ 

/firoi'nauiS/ 

/9lmp'sfc:r|S/ 

/atlaj'batmas/ 
Aotlgj'ratdo:/ 



German /v-v-v-'V . . ./ 

aquamarln /atkvasmas'rjsn/ 
j amhropologJsch /|intro:po:'lo!g|l 

j samimenial /«pm|:mfn't^:l/ 



Soma time should be allotted during which participants can ask any 
questions that came up during the session which were not handled or 
perhaps not thought of at the time. 

Assignment sheet ; 

■Reread Chapters 6-9 of Koulton, in light of imiterial presented in 
this session* 

Road Chapters 10-12 for next session. 

Prepare a mini lesson for one of the following (instructor will 
assign specific topics to individuals). 

a) contrast /u/ with /u/ ; /u:/ v;ith /u:/, ond with discrimln-^. 
tion test* 
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b) contrast /u/ with /u:/j prepare discrimination test. 

c) prepare lesson illustrating various vowels before /r/, 
both final hi and intervocalic /r/. This will iserve to 
reinforce It I also. 

d) prepare contrast drill for final \:^\ vs. final (a). 

Key explanations and drills to your textbook, as much as possible. 
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SESSION IV 

Questions and Discussion of Previous Session 
First see if there are any questions over material presented in 
previous session, or any questions over units 6-9 of Moulton, 
which the participants were asked to reread for this time. 

Hext have participants present lesson thoy prepared for this 
time, from assignment sheet of previous session. V^atch for the 
following points in the respective lessons: 

a) check for accurate articulatory description: /u/ and /u:/ 
are high back rounded vowels, /ii/ and /ii:/ are high front 
y:oundQd vowels; /u:/ is higher and also much tenser than 
/u/ ; /a:/ is higher and also much tenser than /O/. 

b) see explanation for a) above* 

c) Ul plus final Ivl is phonetically (a ]; other vowels before 
final Ivl maintain their quality, and long vowel vs. short 
vov/el contrasts are maintained in German, but the Ivl is 
realized phonetically as \^ ]; before intervocalic /r/ , 
v/atch for long vowel va, short vowel contrasts, and that 
the Ivl is either [R ] or I^ ), depending on the individual's 
preference (but consistantly one or the other): note that 
/«>/ can occur before Intervocalic Ivl In such Items as 

* liShrerin' . 

d) chock carefully for accurate phonetic description and for 
accurate pronunciation on the part of the teacher. 

ERIC 
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iiac 




llde 




liar 




lldh 
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Instructor • After going over the facial diagrams, pass out page 
lldn and have participant^*) identify the sound represented by the 
diagrams : 

Then pass out page lid o and have participants fiXl in the diagrams 
according to the symbols given. V/atch for 1. Up position; 2* velic 
position; 3* tongue position; 4* voiced or voiceless. 

Finally, ask participants to diagram, freehand, ["w^, [g*], pf *] and Q]. 
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(Ask if there are any questions over the assigned reading from ' 
Moulton, Chapters 10-12* Suprasegmentals will be handled at the 
beginning of this session, so treat only general questions. } 

Stress ; Phonetically, stress is perceived relative loudness; 
phonemically, in both English and German, stress can be charac- 
terized as the relative prominence of individual syllables. 

(Instructor: discuss pairs that are minimal in terms of stress, 

such as: English: blackbird vs. black bird, the White House vs. 

* * » * * . 

the white house, insert vs. insert; German: August vs. August, 

wiederholen vs. v/iedarholen. Discuss also stress shifts in 

German, such as holen vs. abholen. Here stress takes on a further 

function: instead of simply differentiating pairs of words, it 

indicates that the prefix of 'abholen' is a separable prefix, which 

acts in certain ways depending on the syntax of the sentence in 

which it is used. 

Discuss syntactic stress as presented by Moulton in Chapter 10. 
He separates word stress (three degrees) from syntactic stress 
• (the strongest, stress in any stress group--one degree only, which is 
stronger than primary word stress). Be careful not to confuse 
primary word stress with the primary stress discussed by Trager 
and Smith. Moulton' s primary word stress la equivalent to Trager- 
Smith secondary stress in connected speech, but equivalent to 
Trager-Smith primary stress in citation forms. 

il9 
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Compare stress patterns of compounds for English and German. 
Especially in combinations of adverb + verb, stress placement is 
important; the English and German systems should be compared and 
contrasted* 

Stress contrasts are compared to lexical contrasts for English 
and German in Section 10.14 (p.Ul') of Moulton. Also covered is 
the idea of the contrast between the way the two languages handle 
the distinction between article, modifying numeral and independent 
numeral?. The problems which are caused by vocabulary entries 
which list 'jener» as equivalent of 'that' are also cited, and 
should be brought up, because this question is one which comes up 
very often in the classroom, even for advanced students. »Jener» 
is used, in speech, primarily as the equivalent of English 'the 
formex'' as contrasted with 'dieser'-'the latter*. Otherwise 
•Jener' rarely occurs in normal conversation. 

Intonation : 

• Define pitch in phonetic terms: the fundamental frequency of speech 
sounds (measurable in cycles per second). Mention the fact that sume 
languages use pitch differences to signal differences in lexical 
meaning (usually called »tone' in such cases), but that German 
and English use pitch differences onl> to signal differences in 
syntactic, or grammatical, meaning. 

Proceed to normal pitch sequences for various intonation patterns 
in English and in German, and compare the two systems. 

i :>(> 
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The terminal junctures, /V, /V, and H should be discussed 
in conjunction with intonation patterns, including statements as 
to normal occurrences of the three. 

Moulton»s section on conflicts in the use of intonation, 11.10 

(page contains examples with statements that are questionable 

or at least cannot be considered as categorical. The example on 

H 2 '3 1 
page 138, tgood »morning fMiss » Brown , does not necessarily sound 

like a reproof, at least not .for all speakers of English. These 

statements regarding implications of intonation patterns should be 

tried out in the geographical area where they are to be discussed. 

Juncture : 

Having treated the terminal junctures as. part of intonation, Moulton 
discusses pnly open and close juncture here.- Open juncture has been 
called »plus juncture* by other authors. The example /♦/jLtsfd'risa 
ti/ could be interpreted three ways, as "that sphericity," "that » a 
phericity" or "that's for (reduced to »ffjr») Icity (a family namo)." 
Moulton»s term »clear syllable break' is misleading, since syl- 
lablQ breaks are not often clear, and often cannot be identified 
from the physical facts of an utterance. Wiat the listener probably 
does is interpret the timing pecularities of the various sound 
types and imply syllable breaks which are very seldom (usually only 
in over-careful speech designed to overcome a misunderstanding 
which has occurred) clear or even real pauses, that is, stretches 
of actual silence. Spaech v/ith periods of silence bet;veen syl- 
lables or even between words, no matter how short these periods 
of silence are, is unnatural and sounds like a child just learning 
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to read. Spectographic recorda of actual conversation show very 
few periods of silence (except of course those that occur during 
the articulation of voiceless stops, which are in actuality si- 
lent during their time of closure). 

Discuss effects of open juncture, or plus juncture: aspiration, 
the glottal stop (in German, mandatory before initial vowels), 
syllabification, consonant clusters and sequences ('Kauf Lachsl* 
vs. »Kau Flachsl'; »why choose?* vs. »whlte shoes'). 

Spactrographic analysis of speech indicates that plus Juncture 

is actually a timing phenomenon, which should be written in the 

segmental level a^ is vowel length, which consists o^ a 

lengthening of the previous segment in much the same way that 

the terminal Junctures lengthen previous segments to varying degrees. 
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HANDOUT 

Place the Internal open juncture in the following words, as well 
as marking primary word stress: 

English: blackbird greenhouse intent 

Gera.an: Trostpreis verteilen Verein 

Use the following in sentences that indicate the differences in 
meaning: /blai:k+b"i»rd/ - /blsik+bird/ 

/vi :d^r+ho:Un/ - /vi :di'r+ho: l^'n/ 
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Sentence types ; Dlacuas sentence types an presented In Kufner. 
(In hiQ discussion of sentence types, Kufner divides utterances 
into two classes, normal aentencea and al^norma; sentences . Nor- 
mal sentences are those which end with one of these pitch pat- 
terns: ...3-l» ...2-lf or ...3-3. Utterances which end in any 
other pitch pattern are abnormal sentences. Normal sentences 
are further divided into major sentences and minor sentences . 
Major sentences are thooe normal sentences which contain a finite 
verb form in an independent clause, and minor sentences are all 
other normal sentences. Note that type B .l.a of the plain minor 
sentences in Kufner* s classification (page 3) are examples of what 
other grammarians call "impersonal imperatives." Major sentence 
types are classified according to five sets of binary oppositions. 
I'he resulting classification may seem a bit awkv;ard, but it does 
include all possible German sentence types, and does treat sen- 
tenses which are structurally alike as having the same fundamental 
structure, even if they are greatly different in length, (see 
page 5 for example . ) 

G erman cTauges ; The most common type of clause In German is the 
type which has the finite verb in second position. (The finite 
verb is that word in a sentence which agi^ces with the subject, 
which must be changed if the subject iii changod as from singular 
to plural, etc. ) 

(In discussing German clauses, it ic nscesa.iry to have an awarf - 
n23S of what a clause eler.ent ia, since In independent clauses 
the position of the verb ;j fixed, as iho ceconi element. A 
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mrd^ a phraise, or a clause can precede the finite verb, with 
certain restrictiona: an item which is part of a larger syntactic 
unit cannot be separated from the other parts of that unit . 
(Present the three English sentences on page 10 of Kufner, and 
discuss the nine Oerman sentences on page 10. Follow with pre- 
sentation of various kinds of sentence elements, as presented on 
page 11. ) 

Since Kufner* s classification of clause types is based on the 
finite verb form, it is necessary at this point to discuss the 
subjunctive. Instructor should give a brief presentation of the 
forms of the subjunctive. Kufner calls the two kinds of German 
i^ubjunctive the general s ub junctive and the spacinl suh-i uncti vo . 
The general subjunctive is the form which is based on the past 
stem of the verb. This form is given various names by different 
authors (past subjunctive, imperfect subjunctive, coniitlonal, 
subjunctive II). The special subjunctive then is the form which 
is based on the present stem of the verb. Other names for the 
special subjunctive are: preBont subjunctive, indirect discourse 
subjunctive, subjunctive I. 

(Imperative forms must also be considered here. Note that Kufner 
treats utterances of the type 'bleiben Sie hlert* and neien Sie 
froh!' as forms of the special subjunctive," whereas others, es- 
pecially in elementary textbooks, trt?at utterances of this type 
as imperatives. In the teaching situation, it is perhaps ea.*:.r 
to treat such forms imperatives and explain that the verb 
form for the so-called polite Imperative la identical with the 
infinitive form except for the verb 'aein', which his its own 

in;, 
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polite Imperative form, viz. »selen». Note also that by inter- 
preting the polite imperfltive as a subjunctive raises problems 
in the case of verbs whose infinitive ends in »-n» rather than 
»-en' : the special subjunctive ending for all verbs in third 
person plural is »-en», but the polite imperative of Hun SieP, 
not Huen Siet* . 

(the *order question*, otherwise known as ^yea-no* question, with 
the finite verb in first position, should be presented as per 
Kufner, as v/oll as dependent clauses. Note that Kufner's state- 
ment regarding a dependent clause introduced by a question word, 
that is, that German word order is almost identical with English 
in this case, can be misleading. The rule that the finite verb 
follov/3 the subject in English utterances which arc not questions 
holds true here. Compare Kufner* s example 

Can you tell ma: "Where is the station?" 

Can you tell me where the station ioV 
with a further example in v;hich the German word order is not 
identical with English: 

Can you tell me: "When will she be hone a^ain?" 

Can you tell me when she v/ill be home agsiin? 

Kbnnten Sie mir bitte sagen: nV/ann wird sie wieder zu 

Hause sein?" 

KcV.nten Sie mir bitto aagen, v/ann sio wieder uu Hnuno 
sein wird? 

( Precede to discusa the five types of independent clause otructurcn 
those introduced by n question word, a jubor.l inatinn conjunction, 
a relative prc;oun, *ob' , and those dependent clauaen without 
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Introduction* 

(The final treatment in Kufner»i5 section on German clauses con- 
cerns negation. Again the statements made here tend to over- 
simplify the problems American students have when learning German. 
Tho statement: "A speaker of German can negate any affirmative 
clause simply by the insertion of »nicht» disregards such pairs 
as: ^er hat Zeit» vs. »er hat keine Zeit.» 

In addition, tl» placement of »nicht» is problematical for most 
students. The following handout contains some rul^s for the 
placement of »nicht» which covers the various possibilities. 
Participants should be asked to read the handout and then to 
negate the twenty example sentences as practice in the application 
of the rules. Note that the second part of the first rule needs 
a bit of attention. A sentence like "Die Mutter kauft nicht das 
teure, sondern ein billigeres Fahrrad." is a perfectly normal, 
acceptable utterance, but that something like "Die Mutter kauft 
nicht das teure" is felt by native spsakers of German to be very 
nearly ungrammatical , unless it is apparent that tho speaker had 
every intention of supplying "sondern ein billii,<:eres Fahrrad" 
and was interrupted or the like. "Die Muttor kauft nicht das 
teure" can be said to be grammatical in the same sense that 
Englifjh would allow "The mother la buyinr, not the expensive one." 
For native speakers of En^li.sh, this latter example would bo ac- 
ceptable only if it was folt that the apeaker intended to 3up;,"iy 
something like "tut rath'jr a chenper one." "Tho mother ia 
buying not the expensive one', if it o-currod :i]onv and out of 
context, v;ould be rejected by nar.ive tijf^nkt'rr. of 2n,»ll:jh as 
non-graif.matlcal. 
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iiiilcht" ist nlcht schwert 

Vielen Auslandorn bereltet es Schwierigkeitan, den riohtigon 
Platz fiir die Negation titiicht" im Satz zu flnden* Wenn Sie sich 
aber an eln paar elnfache Regeln halten, kann eigentllch nicht 
mehr viel passieren: 

1« Die Negation steht nach den direkten Objekten. 
Also: Ich bezahle dio Rochnung nicht * 

Die Mutter kauft dem Kind das teure Fahrrad nicht . 
Wenn Sie die Stellung von .,nicht" iindern, wird nur ein 
Satzteil verneint, nicht der ganze Tatbestand. Die Mutter 
kauft picht das teure, sondern ein billigeres Fahrrad. 

2. Die Negation stoht vor dem zweiten Fradikatsteil. 
Also: Ich werde die Rechnung nicht bezahlen. 

Die Mutter hat das Fahrrad n5c-)fc gekauft. 
Der Zug fiihrt noch nlcht ab. 
Dor Film 1st nicht interessant. 

3. Die N<2gation steht sehr oft vor prapoal tionalen AusdrCicken, 
immer vor prapositionalen Objckten. 

Also: Betreten Sie den Rasen nicht ! aber: Troten Sie nicht 
auf den HasenI 

Ich haba Herrn Muller nicht erwarttit. absr: Ich habe 
nicht auf Herrn Muller gov/artet. 
4* Die Negation steht vor dem Objekt, wenn eu mit dem Verb eir.e 
feste Verbindung bildot, v/enn man ea far;t v/ie einen 
Verbzusatz empfiniot. 
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Also: Ich apiele nlcht Klavier. 

Er lauft nlcht Schllttschuh. 

Warum haat du Peter nlcht die Hand gegeben? 

Peter atudlert nlcht Medizin. 
Wollen Sie ea selbst olnmal versuchen? Verwenden Sle das 
Wort finicht" in den folgonden Siltzen; 

A* 

1. Peter koinrat. 2. Peter will kommen. 3» Peter will morgen 
konunen. 4. Peter v;ill morgen zu mir koinmsn. S Das kommt 
in Fraget 6. Fettes Essen bekommt mir. 7. Herr Braun hat 
die Stellung beim Rundfunk bekommcn. d. Ich {iberquere die 
StraSe. 9* Ich gehe viber die StraBe. 10. Haben Sie den 
Brief in den Briefkasten gesteckt? 11. Er spielt Tennis. 

Ob Sie es richtig gemacht haben, kSnnen wlr Jetat sehen. 
Wollen Sie es noch einiiml versuchen? Uann ^^ntworten Sie 
bitte auf alle Fragen. Zur Erlnnerung; Dio Negation von 
„schon" ist „noch nicht", die Negation von „noch" hoiBt 
ttnicht mehr". 

B. 

1. I3l Horr Miiller hier? - Nein,... 

2. Warten Sie schon lange? - Nein,... 

3. Fahren Sie Auto? - Ilein, ... 

if. Sohen Sie das Auto? - Neini... 

5. V/ohnt Ihr Vater noch in Berlin? - No in,... 

6. Haben Sio schon Kaffee gGtrunkon? - Nein,... 

7. Trinken Sie den Tee noch'. - Nein,... 
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8* Kann man die Brdcko mit Lastwagen befahren? - Nain,... 
9* KennoA Sie den SchluB dos Romans? Neinf* 

10. MUssen wir jetzt SchluB machen? • Nein,... 
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Instructor: Answer sheet for parts A and B of tinlcht*' ist nicht 
schwer* 

A* 1. Peter koinmt nicht* 

2* Peter will nlcht kommen* 

3. Peter will morgen nicht kommen. (»Peter will nicht morgan 
kommen* is possible under the circumstances referred to on 
page 123* With this word order, the £;reatest str^ass would 
fall on 'morgen* . ) 

4* Peter will morgen nicht zu mir kommen* (*Peter will nicht 
morgen zu mir kommen* is possible as in number J , with major 
stress on »morgen*; the implication is 'not tomorrow but at 
some other time*. The negation cannot occur after 'zu mir».) 

5. Das kommt nicht in Fraget 

6. Pettes Essen bekonunt mir nicht. 

7. Er hat die St<illung beim Rundfunl: nicht bekomjnen. (The 
negation cannot occur after 'Stellung' sines 'beim Uundfunk' 
is an attribute to 'die Stellung'; note what happens if a 
pronoun is substituted for the object in this sentence: »Er 
hat sio nicht bekommen'.) 

8. Ich iiberquere die StraBe nicht. 
9* Ich gehe nicht iiber die 3traBo. 

10. Haben Sie den Brief nicht in den Briefkasten gesteckt? 

11. Er spielt nicht Tennis. (Note that in this example, rule 1 
from the handout does not apply, aince 'Tennis spielen' acts 
in the samo way as a verb with a yeparable prefix, even though 
it is always v/x^itten as two words. The example 'Ich spielo 
nicht Klavier* might be referred to at thin point. If the 
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affirmative sentence were 'Ich splelo das Klavier' , in- 
dicating that the speaker is at tho moment playing a specific 
piano, rather than »lch apiele Klavier» , indicating that the 
speaker is able to play the piano rather than being actually 
in the process of playing some particular piano, then the 
negative would be Uch spiele das Klavier nicht*. The presence 
of the article in »Ich spiele das Klavier* Indicates that the 
form »Klavier» is not a part of the verb but rather a real 
direct object, in which case rule 1 does apply. For this 
reason, it would perhaps be better if rule 4 preceded rule 1, 
thus providing an ordered set of rulea, that is, a set of 
rules in which a later rule does not contradict an earlier 
rule . ) 

Where alternate poa^ibilities exist, thoy are listed. Otherwise, therr 
is only one possible correct negation using »nicbt». 
B. i. Wein, Herr MUller ist nicht hier. 

2. We in, ich warte nocli nicht lange. 

3. Nein, ich fahre nicht Auto. (Cf. number 11 above, and the ex- 
planation following it.) 

U» Heln, ich ceho das Auto nicht. 

5. Nein, main Vater i;ohnt nicht mehr in Berlin. 

6. Uein, ich habe noch nicht Kaffee l''' I'^unkan. 

7. *JQin, ich trinke den Tee nicht ».ieiir. 

6. Nein, man kann die Briicke nicht mit Lastvngen befahren. 
9. Nein, ich kianne ihn nicht. 
10. Nein, wir rr.i asen noch nicht SchluB machen. 

o 
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ASSIGNMENT SHEET 

1. Compare the handout which you havQ racelved, ,,ai£lULll_l§ijiicht 
^chwer . with Kufner's statements regarding it (page 21, 29; 
page 39, 3*1U; page U, 3.142), to see if the rules given on 
the handout cover all possibilities and if they agree with 
Kufner*s statements* 

Kufn<ir's statements. Compare tho stalomcniQ in your textbooks 

2. Head chapters 3 and 4 of Kufner. This will be discussed next 
time . 

3. Read chapters 4 & 5 of Langacker, UmrAigge and its Structure . Be 
prepared to discuss. 
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Review of assignment 5 

Comparison of handout with Kufner: page zlt Note that Kufner 
states that any affirmative clause can be negated simply by the 
insertion of »nicht» . This is true only with reservatlana; con- 
sider the relationships between "Er hat einen Bruder, "Er hat 
nicht einen Bruder," and "Er hat keinen Bruder." Both the second 
and third are negative counterparts of the first, but the second, 
"Br hat nicht einen Bruder," is contrastive in nature, i.e., it 
is not the normal negative of "Er hat einen Bruder" in the sense 
of opposite. "Er hat nicht einen Bruder" is similar to the 
English "He doesn't have a single brother." The relationship 
becomes more apparent 1/ «©ino Frau» is c:ubstltutcd for » einen 
Bruder'. The German sentence "Er hot nicht cine Frau" contains 
the implication that h© might have several wives, but it so hap- 
pens that ha doesn't have even one. The* German equivalent of 
"Ke doesn't have a wife" is "Sr hat kelne Frau." This expresses 
the negative relationship in the sense of the opposite of the 
affirmative statement "Er hat eino Frau." Thii« relationship 
might best be Illustrated by asking participants to first reread 
the first paragraph of Kufnor'u iioction .?.9, and then asking them 
to apply what is said there to the sentence "Er hat einen Bruder." 
The resulting nog: ve, '^^r hat nicht einnn Bruder" is not an un- 
usual sentence, and perhaps would not sound unusual even to a 
native speaker. Before dl^cuaiiing the imp lic^ttlons of "Er hat 
nicht einen Bruder," ask ths participants to apply the same rule 
to "Er hut sine Fraa." The reisulting negative should be felt to 
be unusual in the sontJQ th^kt in our society, i'or the mor»t pirt , 
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men are not expected to have more than one wife. Tn diocussing 
3.141, be sure that participants understand what the author la 
trying to say when he states that "Ich kunn Ihnen nicht Apfel 
geben" corresponds to "I can give you not apploa . . . This 
English sentence is gramniatical only in a tjpecific context, in 
which the speaker intends to complete it or the intended com- 
pletion is apparent fx'om other things that hava been said, 
page 41'' The absence of a German couiiterpart for English aux- 
iliary Mo» should he pointed out as a learning problem for 
speakers of English* 

Ask if there are any specific tpestions concerning the assigned 
reading in Kufner, and handle thorn only in a general way since 
thisi session will be devoted to the material pnisented in Kufner. 
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Discuss Chapters i| % 5 of I^ang.icker. Key topics are: 

«1mplA l^vlcul itf^m:): d^ nar^tt^r\9Fif\\ wnrdft fln<1 »nr>rph<?*»»e« ; 
typts of morphemes; inflection; devlvationj 

complex lexical iteirs: affixation; coupounda; idioms 

(attempt to get a definition of » idiom* from participants; 
discuss soma idioms, both from German and from English, 
such as 'hov/ do you do?», »wie geht»3?» »get to the root 
of the matter', »da W0iB man, wie dar Haao lauft*, etc.); 

phonological, semantic and syntactic representations; 
homophonous forms; m-ataphor; lexical meaning V3. gram- 
matical meaning; 

linguistic and psychological coniitralnts; 

syntactic systems : surface structures v.:. deeper structures; 
constituent types; complex sentences; conceptual vs» sur- 
face structures; ambiguous sentences vr. . synonymous sen- 
tences; syntactic rules. 
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Phrase Structure: Define •phrase*. Discuss Kurnfir»8 four 
types of phrases. Under the heading of ♦oubordlnato structure*, 
Kufner discusses attributive-word roodlfiers, viz., adverbials 
(Including stressed adverbs, alGo known separable prefixes), 
adjectivals, nominals and verbals; following verbals, there is 
a discussion of primary and modal auxiliaries, differentiated In 
English by the lack of ending in third person singular present 
as wall as the lack of a full past tense syntax (modal auxiliaries), 
and in German by identical forms in first and third singular pre- 
sent (modal auxiliaries). The primary auxiliaries for each lan- 
guage are those which do not fit these classifications. 

Unci r primary auxiliaries, tense sequence is treated by Kufner. 
Also treated are uncertainty, unreality and improbability, since 
these are often expressed by the use of auxiliaries in both 
German and English. Further points which should be made are the 
lack in German of forms like EngUiih »ia ...-ing' as a progressive 
verb tense, as woll as all progressives, e.?;. "he was eating, 
"he has boen running," "ho will be coming, ""ho could have been 
• reading," etc. 

Particular attention should be given to the section on passives. 
The English sentence "The door ia closed" ia ambiguous in the 
sense that it might be a statal passive or it might be an actional 
passive. Tv/o German equivalents are possible for thia English 
sentence*, "Die Tur wirl geachlosoan" or'*Ui(. Tiir ist geschloss^jn." 
Context can solve tba ami in'iity . Kufncir nuggiir-tr. t.hnt if the 
English sentence cun have 'being' Ine^rted without changing, the 
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meaning, It Is an actional passive, German "wird goschlossen*" 
If the English sentence occurs In this context, "The door is 
closed every day at ten o^clock by his brother '* the actional 
passive is again called for: "Die TUr wlrd Jeden Tag urn zehn 
Uhr von seinem Bruder geschlossen." But in the context "The 
door is always closed when I get there," the statal passive is 
appropriate: »»Die Tur Ist iminer geschlossen, wenn ich da 
ankomme." Further, if an agent can be introducad into the 
English sentence, to be paralleled in German by "von -f ...", the 
verb is an actional passive form. 

The passive form of verbs which in the active govern a dative 
object should also be considered at this point, since English 
lacks a dative form and therefore has only the one type of passive 
construction In this regard. 

r4odal auxiliarie;} cauue aoino intereference problems for English 
speakers learning German. The German set of modald is complete 
in its tense morphonogy, which is not true of English (indeed 
this is one of the distinctive features of English modals). 
Further conflicts arise in the c.iae of negation for the modal 
auxiliaries. Consider English 'must--rrustn't » with German 
•miissen— nicht m-'i^son*. The two are not comparable: 'nicht 
musaen' corresponds to English 'aon^t have to\ wheroas English 
•mustn't corresponds to ^lerman 'nicht durfen'. (Instructor: 
have ready a sun-mary of Analysis sections 13;S-i3H, pages 27K-:.A3 
of Lohnes and Strothmann: Gernan. A St.riict\ir-tl Approach 
Shorttr Edition , which you should havu read ahead of time. 
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This is a concise presentation of the subjective and objective 
uses of modals in German, with references to English*) 
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Attributive modifiera in subordinate phrase structure can be 
attributive words as discussed above. They can also be at- 
tributive phrasas (prepositional phrases, vihich can modify 
nearly all types of expressions, and conjunctional phrases, 
which modify ad jectival-advarbials, such as »wie ich» in "so 
alt wie ich«*) or attributive clauses (dependent claus<)3, 
which modify verbals, nominals, pronomlnn]s, adjectlvals, and 
adverblals; give examples of each type.) 

Beyond attributive modifiers, there can be objective modifiera 
(i.e., objects of verbs, either direct objects or Indirect objects}, 
which can be clause objects or word objects. 'Note that some 
authors include within the category 'objects' prepositional objects, 
sinse German has many combinations of verb preposition which 
occur together, such as »warten auf » , »bitten urn', etc.) 

Here Kufner discusaes direct and indirect objects, and since the 
word order of the objects in sentences which have both a direct 
and an indirect object differs from German to English, this 
situation should be dlscuaoed hare. In English, if the two 
objects occur together (and if the indirect object is not the 
object of a preposition) the direct object nlways follows the 
indirect object. KotQ that English has no special set of endings 
for a dative case and roust therefore rely on syntax to dif forentiata 
the tv;o.' German has a spoclal case which can be usad to raako the 
indirect object, however, so the poaitlon la not rigidly fixed as 
it is in English. Both "Er gibt cier Krau das Buch" and "Sr gibt 
das Ruch der Frau" are possible utterancca in German, and both 
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have the eamo lexical meaning, although tho second is used only 
if »der Frau' carries the major stress and it is the intention 
of the speaker to place special or contrast ive emphasis on the 
dative object. If one object is a parsonal pronoun and the other 
is a noun or a demonstrative pronoun, the pronoun object always 
precedes* If both objects are personal pronouns, the accusative 
precedes the dative. This covers all possible combinations. 

A mora general statement might mil bo made here regarding the 
placement of pronouns in syntactic order: In normal non-sub- 
ordinate clauses, pronouns are placed as close to the inflected 
verb as possible; in subordinate clauses, v/here tho inflected 
verb is displaced to slause-final position, the subject of the 
clause comes immediately after the subordinating element, whether 
it is a pronoun or a noun. This accounts for sentences liko 
"Gestern abend hat mir meine fruiter ein Buch gofjeben," v/hore one 
might expect the subject to occur immediately after tho inflected 
verb, since most textbookj itate that if the 3u>^jQCt is not tho 
first element in an Independent clause it mnai be tho third. 
• Here it is the fourth element. Observe also what happens to 
word order if a sentence such an "Jodcn Monat I'ahre ich 
fvinftausend Kilometer" is placed into a subordinate clause, as 
might occur If the listener repeated one ijtatemant in a question, 
indicating that he v/as impressed or laarodulous: "Haben Sic 
gesagt, da3 3le Jcden Mcnat funftausen.! Kilon-oter fahren?" V^iero- 
as the subject occurred in third position in the ori^^inal .'itate- 
ment, it must ocr-ur right after the conjunction In the jubordinato 
clause structure.) 

I7:i 
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Note to Imatructor t Kufncr's atatament that there is only on© 
verb in German v/hich is followed by two accuaativo objects should 
be mentioned, since Kufner^s definition of object demands that it 
be replaceable by a pronominal. There are several verbs in German 
which can be follcwed by tv/o accusative constructions, and whether 
these accusative constructions are true objects according to his 
narrow definition of 'object' might be misinterpreted by partici- 
pants and eventually by their students. Textbooks usually contain 
lists? of verba which can take two accusatives, and they might be 
mentioned here: 'nennen taufen, hclBon, titulieren, achelten, 
achlmpfen, schSmen, fragen, bitten, finden, kostcn'. 

The second kind of phrase structure handled by Kufner is coordinate 
structure (conjunction), in which two or more axpressions perform 
the same function; the last tv/o expression in such a construction 
are usually joined by a coordinating conjunction. 

Another kind of coordinate structure is classed as the third type 
of phrase structure; that is apposition, In v/hich two (or rarely 
more) expressions stand in appoaltion with one another. In other 
v/ords, tv/o expressions function ae a single expression syntactically. 
"P^ein Freund Hans komt" iUustriter. apposition. 'Mein Freund» 
and 'Hans' are equivalent In the sense that 'ilann' could be eub- 
stitutei for 'meln Freunci' in any utterance without nocesaltntins 
any further change within the sentence ''Mein rreund Hans konuri^. 
the two expression function ai; a i^inglc one, i-.lnco the verb forn 
is the same as woald occur if one or tlM other W'^re dolot.oi: 
"Mo in Freund komn;t" ; "Mar.;; kommt." 
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The fourth and final type of phraae structure in Kufner's clas* 
slflcatlon l3 the centerleas structure, which includes preposi- 
tlonal phrases, main claus0a,and subordinate clauses introduced 
by a subordinating conjunction. The latter two are discussed in 
the section dealing with clauses and are included here only be- 
cause they are structurally similar to prepositional phrases in 
that they are centerless, that is, the phrase as a whole functions 
differently from either of its two parts. 

Prepositional phrases present a learning difficulty for English 
speakers since German prepositions govern different cases. The 
case which a preposition governs must be learned when the proposi- 
tion is learned, and if this is done and is reinforced often enough, 
the only problem which remains is with the prepositions which 
govern either the dative or the accusative case, depending usually 
on the meaning to be oKpressed. "Kr geht auf den Hasen" and "Er 
geht auf dem Rasen" are both possible. The firr.t indicates that he 
is walking onto the lawn (he wasn»t on the lawn baforo but now he 
is v/alklng ontc the lawn, perhapii from tl*t' atroet); the second 
. indicates that he already is on the lawn and he is walking on It. 
Kumerous example-'i of this sort can be given for those German pre- 
positions which can govern either the dative or the accusative 
case, and as Kufnor sugt^ests, probably the only aura way to 
acquire this feature i.'j through grou amounts of practice. 
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ASSIGNMENT SHEET 

1. Read rest of Kufner. 

2. Read Chapters 1 & 9 of Langackar, lf\m\ }iim and its Structure , 

3. Individuals, as assigned by instructor, should prepare ons of 
the following: 

(Ail drills should be composed of short, manageable utterances) 

a. A drill v;hich contrasts aubordlnate wor4 order with 
indopendent-clfluce word order (o.(^., a short sentence to 
be followed by an utterance introduced by the phrase 
"Sagen Sle, daB . , .?'») 

b. A drill which contrasts statement word order with yes-no 
question word order (e.g., a staten^ent to be transformed 
into a yes-no question: Er gela heute In die Strtdt. 
Change to Gcht er hc»ute in die StaitV 

c. A drill v/hich reinforces the dativn or accusative after 
prepositions v/hich can govern either. Use context to 
clarify this. Example: Answer th3 following questions, 
using in your answer the suggested propo'jition : 

Wo hast du sio gesehen? (in) 

2. V;o gehjt du heut.ti abond liinV (un) 

3. V/o hat er jeir.en Hut felegt? (auf) 
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REVIEV; OP ASSICNWT: Handle general queatlons over Kufner. re- 

njsmbGring that the malarial covered there will bo treated in this 
session. 

Dlacusj chapters 3 fii 9 of Langacker. Key topicfi are; 

linguistic diversity: dijcur,a lingviiatic boundaries; the 
transition from English to Spanish in tno Rio Grande vnlley, 
for example, as v;ell as the change from French to Italian, 
and from German to Dutch; discuss and arrive at a v/orkablo 
definition of dialect (consider such concf>pt3 as Germinic 
dialects, Romance dialects on the ono extrrme, and Southern 
dialect vs. Northern dlalr»cr of EngMsh, In unt cientific 
terminology, of Kngll;^h); give several ex-implc-s of isoglosses, 
using German and English data, e.^*. the Uhenish fan a;:d tho 
isogloss for »you-oll» diffuj'entiating the South and the 
South Midland from tho North and tho North Midland (Kurath: 
A Word Oeo/Traphy of the Eas te rn United n fitg;t. figure 30); 
similarly 'corn husks*, Northern, vs. 'corn shucks», i>outhern. 
wL/indardtJ'.inf: tendencies: prestige dialect; i^overnmental 
policy; writtun ianf.ua^e. 

writing: acronyms, yuch a:: NATO, flak, 'i\'jq Gestapo, Schupo, 
l.KW, BRIJ, etc. 

v;ritlng :!:yctemj: syllable, alphabetic, plctogr'\phlc , Ic.': :»i:raphic 
language acquisition: child va. adult. 
Innfaage unlversil*;. 

17:» 
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Ask purticipanta to preaont asaignod ilrlll a^sa'gimonta. Criticize 
and make QugQGaliona for improv<3n;entd. In a), watch for prdsont 
tenso in introductory clause j »Sag^n Sio, daB. . .« rather than 
•Sagten Sie, daB. . aince latter requires subjunctive verb 
form In subordinate clause; b) watch for wcr'd order in question- 
form (eapecxally if statement harf aronoun subject not in first 
position) i subject must fijUow verb immediately; ex-implej STATE- 
t4EKT: "GesteiT. war er dan gansen Tag zu Hause." QUESTION; "War 
er gestorn den ganaen Tag zu Hause?"; c) bo sure that contoxt 
makes it crystal clear which ea^ie la to be used after preposition* 
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Handle queationa over Langackar, CJmpt.er 9* The material pre- 
sented ii.arQ was treated in earlier aoi^siont'. of this course, but 
there may be questions over the reading 

Partti of Speftch; Discuses parta of speech in terms of traditional 
definitions, then in terms of Tunctional dsfinitions. Kufner»s 
examples are somsv/hat incomnlGto. On p-ii^e ^0, for example, Hurn 
to gorb» and »next to gorb* are not clear contexts; in the fol- 
lowing sentences, »gorb» would be a verb, even though thoy occur 
in the smaller conte^fts which he cites: the form »gorb» in Hurn 
to gorb» could be a verb in the i^ireater environment "De not gorb 
facing that way; turn to gorb"; iUmilarly in Mu'xt to gorb*, if 
the environment Is expanded to "Paul gorbed first; next to gorb 
was Peto, followed immediately by Jim." Note that the other two 
environments are a littU? more certain, j^ince Ho» is part of the 
auxiliary verb, in a sense: Uike to» and »want to» . Discuss 
also the criteria in the last paragraph of page 50. The following 
statement is made: "If m add the v;ord tho in front of «h1p . all 
is clear: th^'> c^hin saI Ls . Th© only clmumatanco under which 
»ship» is for suro a noun in such an environment ir. if there is 
an Intonation pattern indicating either a ^tatemnnt ',2 3-1) or 
an echo question {?. >-3); or if the sont^nco iu v;ritton, if the 
first word is capitalised and there is a porlod or a question 
mark ut the end. V/lthout these marKcrs, the environment is still 
ambiguous as reg-ird;; tho part of speech (the function) of 'ahii \ 
since 'the ship sail^' «;ight be part of a lander «*nvi ronr.ent in 
which »jhip» could fund on an an adjoctivo: "Tl.o ship snlls 
that you see in thot caije are tht> larcij.a ship . .ilia in the world." 
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Here •ship* functions In nrjch the same way as »en?en' In the sen- 
tence "The green aalls that you see in that caue are the largest 
green iJaiis in the wo*'ld." 

Diseuos the two pieces of poetry proscnttJd on page 51 of Kufner, 
"Jabberwocky" and "Qraselett". Toint out the fact that there 
are more markers available in Oerjnnn than there are in English, 
as far as morphology ia concerned. (NouniJ arc rriarkcd for gender 
aa well as case, and if the article or ita equivalent is not 
specific, for example, a descriptive adjective might provide, 
further cues. There are verb forms which nre ambiguous, as v/ith 
many non-vov;el-ehanginK verba in which the 3rd singular and 2nd 
familiar plural forms are identical, and usuatiy tho subject of 
the sentence provides confirmation as to v/hich verb form is being 

USQd . ) 

Explain the difference between function v/ords ami content words, 
in terms of the example "Tho In' I** squlr:a traawd wombly in the 
harlish goop." The it'^nis Uhc» and »in» are function words, and 
as such aru not liable to substitution by non3on;'.e words, at 
least not to the extent that the content v/ords of English can be 
replaced by nonsense worda without rlakin^? making an utterance 
ungrammaticai . 

Nouns: English and Gorman nouni^ differ In qniiv a few aspects. 
English has no gra.v.maticai gender, only natural fr^nd-,ir, which 
maans, in effect that certain nou.*.n must U- r-^placod by 'he' 
(the masculine personal pronoun), othtjr noma must bp replaced 
by 'she (the feiT^inine pf»r.sornl pronoun), and tha re.-jt must b^? 
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roplarud by Ut» (tho jiuuttn' ijorijonal prouounJ. Nolo thnt. the 
fact that »i5he« is frequontly the prono-m for a ship, and quite 
often for a car, does not nullify the fact that »3he» ir, tho 
feminine psraonal pronoun; it irorely indicates that ahipa have 
fcocomo personifiea ua far u English is concerneci, and the sams 
is true of autowobileo to which people have becomo persoanlly 
attached. The sentence "nho's tho ugllor.t, mof.t unreliable car 
I havii ever ncmn" woui l aeum much Ict^r; unlikoly to occur than 
the sentence "She';i tho most beaut il'ul c;ir I have ever owned," 

Diacusr the major foaturei^ of fierman nojii inT lection. Feminine 
nouns are never inflected In the aineu'lnr. f'.onoiiyllnbic m-iacuUnc 
and neuter nouns add -eji In the genitive iiinpulnr, and can op- 
tionul Ly add -« in the dative singular, ilthouf^h thin inflection 
ia beiomini; obsolete oxci?r'. in 3uch fixoa oxrrr^jUon as »nach 
Hause*. All dative plural nouna (except tho.ie v/hlch forni their 
plursil by adding -n) muut end in -ni if the nominative' pluril form 
doen not end in -n , tho -n mujt be added in tho dative plural. 
^:oat feminine noun;}, in thp plural, end with ~ri or -on. (If tho 
rtinp.uJar noun ends In -c, -el, -on, uniy nn -n mu.a be added, or. 
in «aie Damo , dlo Damen» , but othorwico, -un muut be added, as in 
»die Dcgegnunf?, die ijef':ngnuncon» . Dii;our:! tho j;x typo.'j of plural 
morph.rm^j presented in Kufner (pa^c 55). 

Verb inflection .should be dl.scuii ;ud in tonn/. oT v/o.-ik verb and 
atrong verbs, a:3 well at^ in term.'i of conflict., beiwo- n Knf:Unh ;,i:d 
Gorman: German ha.j no ^ro^^resci v.? fonr;,; i^irip;] kh har- only i Ird 
person singular inlMect. i^n. oxroi t la tho car-o of M)o , m, are, 
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tii», v/hereas Gormyn hn-j flvo peraonal Inf'looMonj'. (qulto ofton 
the third singular and the nnd familiar r^ural arc identical, but 
not always)* 

Adjectives and adverbs arc aimilar in the two languages, with tho 
exception that German attributive adjectiv»«rt (ndjectives used 
before nouns) are in r looted X'or caae number and n^nder. German 
ha;s only one mcanu of rormlng cojnparativo and superlative, whereas 
English haa tv/o: -er and -est added to the adjective, or •more* 
and »most' placed before the adjective. In f.he diacuasion of con- 
flicta, point out that the atatrnuint on page $9 not completely 
true ("If we v;ish to uae n wlnf^ular, liov.'oviu', we have to Insort 
the »noun» £n£.") Consider the line from a once-popul.ir song, 
"When the bluo of the day mocta the gold of the night," alao "The 
father i;i the lartrar of thf» twot" In tlie first oxariplo, *blue» 
and »r:old» would he interpreted aa nouna, but they are Identical 
in form with the adjectlve^i in *the blue sky» and »tho gold coin*. 
In the secoh^ example, •of tho two* might be Intorprnted as a 
substitute for *one*, but there nre many apeokHrti of English 
(probably most) who v/ould accept this ;'cntenco perfectly 
gr4imii..*;.ieal i "Tl.*.' fathui ia the iar^or,'* provldrd tUrtl the non- 
linguistic context wore appropriate, aj if two r^ople are standing 
at a distance and a speaker ti'^ki: whether tho bir;(^rr man ia the aon, 
and the reply is "No, thu father la tho larger." (v/lth primary 
atress on * father* ) . 

Function wordu are almilir .in Cirrman and !:.n^^MM\ nr> re^ardi; iunc- 
tion« The main problems are in the ar-vj of mo.-j }jo? ofjcul chan^^es 
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which they undergo or v/hich they cau3i^. Pronouns shov; the 
greatest variety in form of any English wordn, in4 German pro- 
nouns show a great degree of morphologic i] variation in terms of 
case, number and gender. Prepositions deserve .special attention 
because of the variety of cases which prepositions govern in 
German* 

The final section of Kufner-n Chapter 4 doaio with adverb j. 
Adverbs derived from numerals differ from the bulk of adjective- 
adverbs discussed earlier, in that the adverbial form consists 
of the adjectival stem plus the endinn -ens. Another class of 
adverbs consists of itomii denoting special relationships. The 
clasj consists of seven words (listed on page 62 of Kufner). 
There is also a class of German adverbs which are etymologically 
x»elatod to adjectivtes ending in -ig. These ar»» litJted on pages 
62-63. The final cia.Js of adverbs dii.4cuiiscd consists of function 
v/ordj, including the question words (except for the pronominal 
question wordi;, v^hich aro pronominals rather thin adv«rbials), 
degree adverby ('fast, nur» , etc.) sentence adverbs {»doch, denn, 
nicht, v/ohl, QUChM, and the stressed advorbj (also called 
separ.;.le profi)f'»s). 

Compulsory riramm^ ti cai C^tepories . Thono prnmni.it ical categories 
which Just be rajognizecl and obnorved in une in order to assure 
proper communication In d riven language are called compulsory 
grammatical categories. The number and kind;j of catecories vary 
from language to langua^. • In terms of form, Kng-.liLih ahov/s no 
distinction like that shown betweon d^t'.ivo and iccusatlve cane in 
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GerT-n. There is no form in EngHah, bo it nominal, adjectival, 
determiner, pronominal or whatever, which exhibits any kind of 
morphological change, cither ending, prefix, internal change, 
or even stress or pitch difference, botv/een use as indirect 
object and use as direct object. An understanding on the part 
of the teacher regarding this difference between English and 
German, as well ay the many other differences v;hich can bo seen 
in terms of compulsory grammatical categories, can help the 
teacher to interpret student problems and errors. Why does the 
verb »folgen» take only a dative object, for example? And why 
does an indirect objoct occur in the dative case, whereas a 
direct object occurs In the accusative case? A speaker of German 
learning English would be tempted to reverse these qucp.tlons; 
Why does the English verb 'follow* take the aaa:e pronominal object 
as the varb 'see'? How do speakers of Enivlish keep direct and 
indirect objects separate, when they are not even differentiated 
morphologically? As always, nnawers to 'why* questions are dif- 
ficv.lt to provide, hut a knowledge of thr conipu] .-jory grammatical 
cy.3gories of the two languages provides a duo as to the reason 
for the question in the first pVace. Kufnor pr»>.5ents the com- 
pulsory grair»matical categories or Germ'.ri, firrt for substantives: 
number, case and gender; then for verbs: per^jon-r. umber agreement 
and tense. The Infinitive form is dlscuujed: the statement is 
made that both languages have inflnitxvo forms, but that only 
•be* and »3ein» have a spec'.ul form for tho Infinitive, and 
further that English mudils do not have an infinitive form. The 
past participle form in thr tv/o langu-igos l^ comparable ani 
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usually doe& not pose any learning problem, lut the present 
participle might be troubleuome , sinco In Enfiliuh the pre£5ent 
participle can b« part of a verb phrase, but tho German present 
participle (stem -d) ia used only advorblally and adjectivally. 
The category »*reflexive" does not have quite the tJame status as 
the previously moi^tioned categories, in that all nouns mutJt be 
marked for number, case and gender; verbis c^n be ninrkod for 
"reflexiveneas" by tho presence of a rnfloxivo pronoun, but the 
only marking for "non-reflexivenosr" la tho lack of a reflexive 
pronoun. (DUicuss tl;o fact that certain Oorinan varbs must have 
an object of some kind; if not u reflexive, thrn isomo o^.her 
substantive. ) 

CompuLMory Sgnnnti c Gategorlen ; Kufnor'j liitscuuiaon of semantic 
categories bogin^: with a conr>idoration of ;iyr.t:ictic nnge, 
morphological ranno, denotativo ranijo, noniiut.it Ivu ranee and 
circumstantial range" and a few examples of differences in each 
of those ranges betwnon English and Gorruan. 

Since English doui^ not have a formal cr?iimr.atica 1 category which 
can b.- called subjunctive (formal in the ;;or.jr that there is no 
verb form in En^r'lir.h which can be Identiflud nu a subjtmctivo 
form out of contfixt; Gorni-iri 'wiirde* is a ::5ubjuncti vo form in tho 
forma', cense, maikod as such by tho stern vowol md tho landing, 
and would be recorni/.ed as a subjnnctivo for.r. in or out of cor.trxt 
tho vert ' .nn in tho Enf?.U;jh sontencu "if -fchn were only liere" 
subjunctive, but the jiubjunctive in rotof;ni3»^ab 1 g only from the 
context, Elnoo the aane verb for*T! occur.; in non-ruljunrtive , or 
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indicative, contexts also, such ar» "V/o v;oni ready at 1:00", and 
It Is not poasiblo to aay that •were* is neces^f^arlly subjunctive 
unless it occurs In a context in which the subject is Ut or 3rd 
person singular), the semantic range of the category "subjunctive" 
must be established for the speaker of English. 

Comparable to the ambiguity v;hlch exists in English for verb forms 
out of context is the semantic range of Ocrw«4n verbs x'egarding the 
category of "progressive." "V/as far liOcher iQnon Sie?" is equiva- 
lent to several English sentences: "What kind of books are you 
reading?", "V/hat kind of books do you reiid'." V/hat kind of books 
v/ill you read?", and "V/hat kind of booka ar.? you going to read?" 
(A very effective way of deciding whether or not a given word or 
utterance in a certain Iani;uage i^i ambiguous ia to consider pos- 
sible trauiilatlons into another languagu.) 

Differences between English and German in the uses of past tens»^ 
form J are considered next. Sincp rnont toxtbooka call 'muchte' a 
past tense form and *hat gemacht' a present perfect form, and 
stite that English also has a past tense, as in •made', and a 
present perfect, as in 'has made*, studenta are often miaj.ed from 
the beginning regarding the use of past tense forms in Gorman. 
Kxcept for »habon, ^ein, werdrn* and tho mcialr. , most German verbs 
do not occur in the past tense in converiifitlon , except in purely 
narrative siutatlons. The usual past Torni for conversation Is 
the present perfect. Tho English situation is somewhat different. 
Both of these questions are possible: "Old you see the cathedral.*' 
and "Have you seen the cathedral'.'" but in German, only "Haben 
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Sie don Dom c^^sehen?" ir. pos.;1hin, without ftirMi.-r .'iinoi/il con- 
text, nince tho prejonca of q ?.nd p(»ruon pronoun impJioc con- 
vdri2atlon. The tense aituation is further complicated by the 
uae in uomm of pr0;5ent-ten3e Torma when tho tneanlnf.» at least 
regarUa coinp^rabiQ nituationu in Engliiih, l;a3 a pist-tim^ aspect. 
For exiiuiple, "Ich v^^ohno ochon ".ehn Jahro hior" has for an equiva- 
lent in English only "I have lived hero for ton yf?ara" or "1 have 
boon living hero for ton y^arr.." 

Cholco 0^ perfect auxiilary l;i d it;cu3i)od , anil it ia montioned 
that verbs which take an accusal ive object uao only 'habon' aa 
perfect auxiliary, othor verbs use »habfr» or »L}eJn», depnnding 
on whtther or not an internpl or spatial chani',t' iy indicated. 
(NOTE; the reference on pni^o ti9 to suction 3.^-' r.hould roid 
section 3.in2, v/hich found on piges '^1-13) 

WoBiinal gender diaiinctiona are pcsod an a ;K'nrintir category 
which is new to ISngliah apeaker^i Uv rnlng fierman. Motci that 
nominal, or natural, i-iendor diutincLlonu are ;;oir;i>tln;.33 overridden 
by fonn; »der iViby^sitter* is mancilino (ponder, i.o., the deteminer 
is maaculinu Mcr' , even though baby fcilttor.i are ujually fomale; 
the r«ason for tho ^^rainniaticai gt^nder In auch ca:5<*3 v#ould uuem 
to be the -er endln^^, the agent juffix, whlrh ic maoculine in 
Gorman. 

The difference between lorttlon and aewtlnatlon i;; no lonf.or < 
pressed laorphoiogically in English (but roniUdur the ^irrinic 
forms 'whence', ♦whlthor»), but the distinction i;.uat be made in 
certain prepositional phriaea in German. English 'bclilnd the 
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houi;e» could be olthor •hintor ricn; llauii* or U.UXov diij Haua*. 
(The choice need only bp made with nmhivaient jrepoisitlona, and 
only nine need concern the elementary ianguace teacher: 'an, auf, 
hlnter, in, nebon, ilber, untcr, vor, ?.wir,chon» , and even for 
these nine, v/hen no spatial relationship la involved, the choice 
is not predictable with any consistent criteria; thus the teaching 
and learning problem in connnctlon with tho;io pr''^ position a is 
formidable. ) 

The final semantic category treated by Kui'nor ir. the Idea of 2nd 
peraon pronotma (prorioun ur.ed to addrp:ir. tho por;jon t,o whom the 
speaker is speaking). Moat dialocts oi EnijliiJh have only ono 
second person pronoun; a lev/ haw lv;c, »you» nwi »you-all». Thone 
dialects which have »you-an» consistently uijo this form as a 
plural fonn, ?ind »you' <'tj a sinr.ular ror:;:, but the distinction has 
no effect on verb forms; »you are noxt» and 'you-all an- next» . ' 
The situation of florman .?nd-p9raon pronoun j can be explained and 
understood intolioctuaUy by studontj, tho only problem being in 
application in real tuntlons. 
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